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THE WOOL PRODUGTS 
LABELING LAW 
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TATTLE POPULATIONG 
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COMPETITIVE BUYING 


vs. 
DIRECT SELLING 


Much has been done and said to encourage livestock producers to ship to a 


Central Market rather than "selling out'’ at home. 


There is nothing that proves a point better than actual figures. During the seven 


months—May through November of 1939—the Extension Department of the College 


of Agriculture, University of Idaho, made an intensive study in 14 counties of farm 


lambs sold on Central Markets versus those disposed of at home. 


In that period a total of 57,260 head of Idaho farm lambs were marketed— 


49,975 through Central Markets, and 7,285 sold at home. 


On the basis of the home "'net'’ price, the 87.3% sold through the Central 


Markets made an average of $7.75 per cwt., and the 12.7% disposed of at home to 


local buyers averaged only $7.45 per cwt.—or 40 cents per cwt. under the market 


lambs. 


The old saying still holds true that "Buyers do 


not frequent country points to pay MORE, but to 


pay LESS." 


The law of averages takes care of those shipping 


to a Central Market, but does not help those '"'sell- 


ing out'’ at home. 


Plan This Year to Ship to a Central Market 
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Marketward 


WE ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


to be “the Safe Way.” 


be the best. 


For the full measure of satisfaction consign to 


Live Stock Commission 
at 11 Leading Markets 


The “Woolies” are Moving 


Careful handling, the full strength of values, prompt returns are 
assured you when you consign “the Clay Way’—which is and will continue 


We do not pull for any one market. We cooperate with shippers with 
the object of selling their stock at that point where returns bid fair to 





What 
About 


Michels 
Grass? 


Michels Grass is creating nation-wide 
interest. It is a hybrid plant developed by 
crossing Mosida winter wheat with wild rye 





JOHN CLAY & COMPANY [5 costs. sects promi ta 


grows amazingly fast;—producing heavy 
palatable pasture for late fall and early 
spring. Withstands heat, cold and drought. 
Produces heavy hay cuttings. 


Ask your seed dealer about the original 





Michels Grass or write for free folder and 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool....... 3.00 Horlacher & Ha 


d’s Sheep $2.00 


name of nearest dealer. 





Sampson’s Range and Pasture 


Management 4.00 Forage Plants 





Sampson’s Native American 


Northwestern Seed Growers, Inc. 


5.00 











509 MeCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 


Sampson’s Livestock Husband Morrison’s Feed: fee i . 
Range and Pastare... wc alee 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep. 3 et Hey Distributors of 
For Sale By Legume and Grass Seeds 
National Wool Growers Assn. 112 W. 6th Dept. 181 Moscow, Idaho 











KANSAS 








C LT : — STATES AND THE CENTRAL 





“Special through railroad billing privileges” 
and unexcelled train service attract buyers from 
all sections of the Corn Belt states and eastern 
packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. 

Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. 











The Nation 


Buys Livestock at 
Kansas City 











THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 
TER POINT IN THE UNITED 


WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 
EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 
ING POWER. 


@ 
Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 
of Demand——Not on the Edge of It 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The War and Wool 


[' IS not necessary or desirable that the editor of a pub- 
lication like the Wool Grower should attempt to discuss 
current news events and their meaning or possible outcome. 
But wool and war are always closely related. And before 
starting to relate the present and possible future effects of 
the war upon wool, it is necessary to view the European 
situation in itself and in relation to the United States. 


No matter what you or I think about it, it must be 
recognized that the President’s steps in the name of defense 
are supported and approved by a large and growing number 
of good Americans. This element seems to consider it wise 
and economical to ensure the downfall of Hitlerism by 
cooperating with Great Britain rather than to run a real 
risk of having to defend the United States against the Ger- 
man ideology reinforced by the resources and naval strength 
of a conquered Britain. 


There is and should be no political cleavage as to 
methods of defending our country. Mr. Wilkie and the 
President do not seem very far apart on policies and the 
needed extent of our preparations for what the future may 
develop, although they differ on some methods of procedure. 
It is unfortunate that the war problems so seriously affect 
American affairs in an election year. But it still appears 
possible and probable that the next administration will be 
elected on the basis of domestic affairs and policies for 
recovery and improvement in our own industrial and social 
life. 

There is an alarming but not-to-be ignored possibility 
that in 1941 the war will revert to land fighting in conti- 
nental Europe. If that should come about, it would mean 
a larger prospect of defeat of the dictator powers, though 
it is unlikely to happen unless the United States decides 
to defend herself abroad instead of at the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Extensive land fighting would mean heavy wastage of ma- 
terials by enormous armies, such as was seen in the former 
World War. With her large control of world wools, Great 
Britain would have a large advantage. If the United States 
should take part in such a war we would inevitably have 
some plan of price control of materials, if not of wages and 
other factors in production. 


The scope and plans of our preparation and equipment 
for defense have been approved through almost unanimous 
support in Congress for defense appropriations of around 
ten billion dollars. Financing of a second navy, and planes, 
guns, tanks and clothing for four million men has been pro- 
vided, though it is optimistic to suppose that more than a 
two-million-men land fighting force can be equipped and 
trained earlier than 1943. 


Army Use of Wool 


Appropriations now available to the War Department 
include 250 million dollars for “clothing and equipage.” 
This would buy 135 pounds of 30-cent grease wool for each 
of two million men, and leave 169 million dollars for cost 
of carrying the wool into uniforms and blankets. Which is 
an excessive cost. No doubt the appropriated amounts 
would clothe more than two million men. 


The difficulty that arose in Washington early in Au- 
gust in connection with proposed importation from Aus- 
traila of a reserve stock of wool arose from the fact that 
War Department estimates were based on furnishing com- 
plete clothing equipment for four million men by September 
1. 1941. In their zeal to ensure complete and quick pre- 
paredness, the officials failed to include in the supplies 388 
million pounds of shorn wool of the 1941 clip, or to consider 
the large supplies of pulled wool furnished by packers. Also, 
it is manifest that under the most rapid and efficient pre- 
parations, it would be impossible to have four million men 
in training in 1941. 


Negotiations with the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, on July 30 and following days, over wool imports 
were very sketchily reported on this page in the August issue 
of the Wool Grower. 


Subsequently, the representative of the growers sub- 
mitted memoranda to show that larger supplies than had 
been counted were in sight, and that it was unnecessary and 
impractical to furnish in one year all the clothing needed 
for an army of maximum size. We urged that purchases 
be made from domestic wools still in growers’ hands, and 
from South America, and that imports be made only when 
a supply shortage can definitely be foreseen. 


We also suggested that, in the event a stock of wool 
was obtained from the British government, it should not 
be used until the domestic market reached a price that 
consultations with the Defense Commission showed was a 
reasonable protection to domestic growers. We also made 
suggestions for control of sales of any wool stocks in the 
United States that might be owned by Great Britain at the 


close of war. 


In further communications with the British govern- 
ment, the Defense Commission suggested certain conditions 
to apply to the release of any imports that might be made. 
On September 6 we were advised that while negotiations 
were still going on, no agreement had been reached covering 
the importing of wool from Australia. 


Meantime it is reported that stocks remaining in Aus- 
tralia are very low, and that no considerable supply could 
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be furnished to the United States until after the next shear- 
ing, which starts in September. 


The Home Market 


Early in June, government contracts were awarded for 
military clothing requiring 47 million pounds of wool. That 
caused some increased buying from growers which died 
down and left a very dull market until about the middle 
of August. Then another batch of government orders were 
announced that would require a similar weight of wool. 
Country buying was again resumed, and the unsold supply 
has been materially cut down. Some growers who had 
grown tired of waiting lowered their sights and failed to get 
the benefit of a pronounced price rise registered at Boston. 
Until the placing of recent government contracts, the wool 
market in this year of war has been comparatively lifeless, 


The National Wool Grow, 


The trouble has been in the lack of wool business fy, 
civilians. That branch of the trade has been very slow, by 
is beginning to show signs of improvement. The effect upo 
consumer buying of large government expenditures anj 
greater employment is only beginning to be reflected in the 
business of the retail clothing stores. A continuation of 
government orders combineg with larger civilian businey 
could easily bring stronger wool prices. 


Great Britain now controls the clip of South Africa, 
from which country Boston secured a large weight of price. 
breaking wool last fall. The problem is in the price of the 
new clip of South America. Unless England competes 
there with Boston, another cheap supply might be found, 
Argentina and Uruguay have always sold large quantities ty 
France, Italy and Germany, which markets are now non. 





although a part of the rise of last September has been held. 


existent. 


F, R. M. 





Federal Court Reverses 
Taylor Act Administration 


HE right of the Department of the 

Interior to collect grazing fees from 
users of Taylor grazing district land 
before ten-year permits are issued was 
denied on August 5 in a decision by 
Judge Norcross of the Federal District 
Court for Nevada. 

A group of Nevada stockmen, in 
1936, contested the right of the Graz- 
ing Service (Department of Interior) 
to collect fees for grazing until ten- 
year permits were issued. None have 
been issued in Nevada as yet. 

While the case was before the Fed- 
eral Court, the stockmen deposited the 
amount of fees claimed to be due with 
an impartial party under an agreement 
that the money should be paid over to 
the government in the event the court 
decided the fees were legally collectable. 
The case was later transferred to the 
Nevada state courts, and has not yet 
been decided there. 

In the fall of 1939, officials of the 
Grazing Service filed suit in the Federal 
Court for Nevada, charging that the 
stockmen whose fees were unpaid were 
trespassing upon the range and sought 
action to compel the removal of their 
stock or the payment of the fees. De- 
cision in this case, rendered by Judge 
Norcross, found that the government 
was in error and granted the defend- 
ants’ motion for dismissal. 

These excerpts from the decision are 
of interest: 


The law is well settled that where a stat- 
ute is enacted to effect a certain major pur- 
pose of public interest within the general 
control of a particular public official or 
Department of Government and such statute 
authorizes such official to make rules and 
regulations to aid in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the statute that such rules and 
regulations to be valid must be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the statute, sub- 
ordinate to its provisions and not in conflict 
therewith. 

* + % 


The statute specifically provides for the 
issuance of such grazing “permits * * * up- 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


RAM SALES 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque: 
September 28 

Colorado Ram Sale, Montrose: Sep- 
tember 30 

Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram Sale: 
October 5 


CONVENTIONS 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Ft. Worth, Texas: Janu- 
ary 7-9, 1941 
SHOWS 


Pacific International Livestock Show, 
Portland: October 5-12 

Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, Omaha: Oc- 
tober 6-12 

Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: October 16-23 

Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
November 8-14 

American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City: November 9-16 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7 

National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver: January 11-18, 1941 











on the payment annually of reasonable fees 
in each case to be fixed and determined from 
time to time; * * * no permittee complying 
with the rules and regulations * * * shall be 
denied the renewal of such permit, if such 
denial will impair the value of the grazing 
unit of the permittee, when such unit js 
pledged as security for any bona fide loan, 
Such permits shall be for a period of not 
more than ten years, subject to the prefer- 
ence right of the permittee to renewal * * .” 


+ *+ 


The determination of a “reasonable fee in 
each case” is clearly a matter which may 
not be covered by any general rule. -Graz- 
ing areas vary materially in value. Twice 
the area in one section may be required to 
supply the same number of cattle or sheep 
than in another section some distance there- 
from. The larger area required for a given 
number of grazing stock may also affect 
the cost of herding and because of a larger 
area to be covered by the ranging stock may 
occasion some material difference in animal 
weight at the close of the grazing season. 
Manifestly it was for reasons of this char- 
acter that the statute provided for a de- 
termination of a “reasonable fee 
case.” 


in each 
Assuming errors would not be made 
in the size of “grazing units,” it would not 
follow that a rule establishing a fixed: rate 
per head per grazing season for cattle or 
sheep for all grazing units in a dozen or 
more states would provide a “reasonable 
fee’ for each grazing unit. It is clear, we 
think, that it could not do so. 


While there is no express provision of the 
statute authorizing rules and regulations 
respecting fees to be charged for grazing 
privileges pending the issuance of permits, 
it is clear that if such fees may be charged 
they would be governed by a rule similar 
to that controlling in the case of grazing 
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permits. The fees provided for in the rules 
herein in question are not so in accord and, 
hence, in the opinion of the Court the rules 
so providing are void. The following au- 
thorities are cited as supporting the conclu- 
sions reached: Ginsberg Inc. v. Popkin, 285 
U. S$. 204; United States v. Johnson, 35 F. 


(2d) 256. ; 
Defendant’s motion to dismiss is granted. 


The question now arises: Can those 
who have paid fees for Taylor Act li- 
censes since 1936 claim refund of the 
amounts collected from them? 

In all probability, the Department 
of the Interior will carry Judge Nor- 
cross’s decision to higher courts, and it 
may be a long time before the legal 
position of the Nevada defendants is 
finally determined. Even if the final 
decision sustains the Nevada stockmen, 
it is perhaps doubtful whether other 
stockmen who have paid fees without 
protest are now in a position to demand 
the return of such payments. 

The National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation has arranged to secure compe- 
tent legal advice on this point. 





Freight Rates on Feeder 
Livestock 


N May 14, as printed in the Wool 

Grower, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced its rejection of 
the railroads’ proposal to cancel out 
rates under which feeder livestock has 
for many decades been shipped at 85 
per cent of the rates prescribed for fat 
animals. It was proposed to allow a 15 
per cent refund of freight charges al- 
ready paid on feeders when it could be 
shown that they had been shipped by 
rail from feed lots to markets. 

At the same time, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission required the 
railroads to restore the 85 per cent 
feeder rates to many public markets at 
which all receipts had for some years 
been compelled to pay full fat animal 
rates. 

Now come the railroads and, without 
any intelligent basis or showing of 
error, petition the I.C.C. to retry the 
whole case. And obligingly the I.C.C. 
orders that the new lower rates shall 
not be effective until later in October, 
when most feeders will have been ship- 
ped. The postponement of the rates 
will give the’ I.C.C. time to cogitate up- 





on the railroads’ obstructive proposal 
for retrial. 

It also compels the representatives of 
livestock producers and shippers to file 
formal objections to the postponement. 
Also, they must prepare and file learn- 
ed briefs to show the I.C.C. what it 
already well knows, that there is no 
rhyme or reason in the carriers’ request 
for retrial and repetition of the ex- 
pensive procedure. 

Verily, the way of a correct freight 
rate is long, hard and expensive. 





I. C. C. Control of Water 
Freight Rates 


, RUITS of the agitation inaugurated 
by President Roosevelt for aid to 
railroads are almost in the bag. 

After a two-year fight, the railroads 
found they had a bill through the Sen- 
ate and House which would give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission jur- 
isdiction over charges for carrying 
freight on ships. Of course, there were 
many other things in the bills. Some 
of the other things were favorable to 
railroads, and a few were designed to 
aid the public. Then the two bills were 
fought over in conference for many 
months. 

Part of the trouble in conference was 
caused by through-routes provisions. 
The transcontinental lines wanted to 
preserve their right to make a shipper 
stay on their lines to reach his destina- 
tion, even if he could go more quickly 
by using another line for part of the 
haul. These lines also objected to mak- 
ing customary joint rates with other 
lines in such cases, and insisted that if 
a shipment was taken from them to 
go by a shorter route, the charge 
should be the sum of two local rates for 
the two parts of the journey, thus de- 
priving the shipper of the advantage 
customarily accruing to a long-distance 
movement. This through-routes provi- 
sion was finally compromised in a way 
that puts shippers in a little better posi- 
tion to work for fair rates in the future. 

A conference report, known as S. 
2009, has finally been passed by Sen- 
ate and House, and presumably will 
soon become law. The principal result 
will be the joint control of the I.C.C. 


oe 
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over rail/and water rates: "The water 
carriers fought this all the way through, 
but were beaten. 

Probably many other provisions of 
the legislation are good, and some not 
so good. Anyway, the railroads got sub- 
stantially what they went after, and 
with this aid and increased volume of 
shipments, should at least cease apply- 


ing for higher rates. 





Higher Selling Charges 
On Cattle at Chicago 
Not Allowed 


ENIAL of a petition for permis- 
sion to increase commission 
charges for selling cattle at the Chicago 
market was announced on July 27 by 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Grover B. Hill. 

The petition had been filed on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1939, for all the commission 
houses at Chicago except the coopera- 
tives. Originally, the petitioners had 
requested a raise in charges for hand- 
ling all classes of livestock, but later 
confined themselves to cattle. 

The increase was sought to be justi- 
fied on five points: 

1. The complexion of the receipts has so 
changed that the unit handled has been re- 
duced substantially without a corresponding 
reduction in the expense incurred per unit. 

2. The costs of living and costs of doing 
business are constantly increasing. 

3. Taxes are increasing and additional ex- 
pense is incurred in connection with the 
keeping of records required by law. 

4. The Wages and Hours Law has in- 
creased the labor expense due to overtime 
pay and also due to increased labor neces- 
sary for keeping the. required records. 

§. The strike of the employees of the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Company, 
extending from November 20, 1938, to 
December 4, 1938, was very expensive to 
the petitioners. 

In arguing for the increase ,the com- 
mission men advanced the idea that 
“the improved financial condition of 
the rate payers (shippers) and the in- 
creased value of cattle necessitate 
greater responsibility and exercise of 
care and judgment in handling and 
selling.” 

The basic rate for selling all classes 
of livestock had been prescribed in 
1934. Subsequently increases were al- 
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lowed on March 11, 1937 and again on 
March 15, 1938. 

The official report of Secretary Hill 
concluded with these Findings of Fact 
and Orders: 


1. The petitioners are registered as mar- 
ket agencies engaged in the business of buy- 
ing and selling livestock at the Union 
Stock Yards, at Chicago, Illinois, which is 
a public stockyard duly posted by the Sec- 
retary as such. 

2. The petitioners have failed to show 
that the complexion of the receipts has so 
changed since the Secretary granted the last 
increase in rates on March 15, 1938, as to 
warrant any increase in rates on cattle, for 
the reason that the smaller consignments 
carry a higher rate than larger consign- 
ments. 

3. The record does not show that the 
cost of living and the cost of doing busi- 
ness have increased since March 15, 1938. 

4. The petitioners have failed to show 
what, if any, increase there has been in 
taxes, or what, if any, additional expense 
has been incurred in the keeping of records 
since March 15, 1938. 

5. The record does not show what, if 
any, additional expense there has been due 
to the Wages and Hours Law since March 
15, 1938. 

6. The petitioners do not show what, if 
any, expense was incurred due to the strike 
of employees of the stockyards from No- 
vember 20, 1938, to December 4, 1938. 

7. The petitioners have failed to estab- 
lish that they are entitled to any increase 
in the rates and charges. 

It is ordered that the petition filed on 
February 23, 1939, seeking an increase on 
cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep, and amended 
on or about October 26, 1939, to include 
an increase of five cents per head on cattle 
only, .except on consignments of one head, 
be, and the same hereby is, dismissed. 





Oregon Association Con- 
tributes to Auxiliary Work 


Mec HOKE, president of the Ore- 

gon Wool Growers Association, 
has presented the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Oregon with a check for $250, as a 
contribution from the men’s organiza- 
tion for auxiliary work during the com- 
ing year. The donation was made at 
a meeting of the auxiliary in Pendle- 
ton on August 23, during the Oregon 
Ram Sale. 

For several years past the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association has recog- 
nized the value of the work done by the 
auxiliary in that state in furthering 


the interests of the lamb and wool in- 
dustry and has given financial support 
to it. This year’s check, given spon- 
taneously and not as the result of an 
appeal for help, was doubly apprecaited 
by the women’s group, Mrs. Ralph I. 
Thompson, president of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, writes. She 
says: 

As I know how hard it is to collect dues 
and make money, this gift is surely appre- 
ciated, and we are going to stretch it as 
far as possbile. This money will make it 
possible to have a lamb promotion booth at 
the Pacific International at Portland, the 
week of October 5 to 12, and not only that, 
we will have plenty left to add to the $100 
gift from Safeway to start club work all 
over the state next year, with prizes in 
dollar dinners if they use lamb in their 
menu. 

It has been possible to promote wool at 
the Pacific International for the past few 
years because we can make that self-sup- 
porting, but until we received this help, 
we have been unable to work with lamb. 





Frozen Food Locker Plants 


Increase 


VER 2,800 frozen-food locker 

plants are now operating in 44 
states, according to reports received by 
the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
third annual count of locker plants 
made by extension workers, may have 
overlooked some plants but is believed 
to give a representative picture of the 
current situation. The following fig- 
ures reflect the growth of the industry 
during the last three years: 


1940 1989 —-:1988 

Number of states ' 

reporting locker 

| SC 44 38 33 
Total number of 

locker plants 2,870 1,861 1,269 
Locker plants operating 

in connection with 

some other business. 76% 77% 
Cooperative locker 

cn eee 14% 10% 


The July 1940 count of locker plants 
by states was: 


Alabama -........... 14 Nebraska _.._._.. 162 
Armen Nevada. 1 
Arkansas —_____. ‘7 New Hampshire __.1 
California _____ 38 New Jersey _. 1 
Colorado ___._. 40 New Mexico... 2 
Connecticut _.. -1 New York _... 15 
Delaware... .2 North Carolina. 4 
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Feds 1 North Dakota__ 2; 
Georgia —_____. a! 50 
| ROS 100 Oklahoma __ % 
ie 164 Oregon —___ 22} 
ee 50 Pennsylvania ___ 29 
en 450 Rhode Island_. 9 
BN a cpasidito: 125 South Carolina. 4 
Kentucky _____.. 0 South Dakota. §5 
Louisiana 3 Tennessee ..... 20 
WAN 0 Texas —.._@ 
Maryland ____. 5 Utah — 
Massachusetts ___. 3 Vermont ___ = 
Michigan _________. 67° Virginia —_.. ee 
Minnesota _______. 275 Washington ___.325 
Mississippi -......... 4 West Virginia. | 
Missouri -...... 33 Wisconsin 275 
Montana ________. 55 Wyoming -. 17 





New Process Sterilizes 
Animal Fibers Without 
Damaging Them 


NEW process for sterilizing animal 
fibers and killing any disease or- 
ganisms on the fibers without damaging 
the fiber itself has been patented by 
three research workers of the U. §, 
Department of Agriculture. The new 
process will afford protection from such 
fiber-borne diseases as anthrax. It will 
also be of particular value in prevent- 
ing the spread of contagious disease. 
The process can be used in hospitals, 
laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments for sterilizing blankets, clothing, 
and other articles that may come in 
contact with disease germs. 

The process works equally well with 
woven fabrics or with raw fibers such 
as wool, silk, mohair, horsehair, and 
bristles, and with synthetic fibers made 
from proteins, such as the new fabric 
made from milk. It cleans and also dis- 
infects and sterilizes without injuring 
the keratin which is the basis of all the 
animal fibers. It is an improvement on 
current methods in the drycleaning in- 
dustry and makes use of Stoddard sol- 
vent, a petroleum distillate of low flam- 
mability used in dry cleaning. In the 
new process the solvent is heated. 

Hitherto any process reliable in kill- 
ing the micro-organisms on animal 
fibers has also injured the fibers, so 
that where sterile fabrics have been re- 
quired it has been necessary to use 
cotton or linen. * * * 
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The Wool Products Labeling Law 





J. B. Wilson of Wyoming 


THOUT a record vote, the 

House of Representatives, on 
August 30, passed H.R. 944, officially 
known as the Wool Products Labeling 
Act of 1939. The opposition practically 
folded up, although on an earlier vote 
as to the adoption of a rule for con- 
sideration of the measure, the vote was 
288 for and 18 against. 


And so after 30 years of discussion 
in Washington and in the country, pur- 
chasers of clothing are assured of an 
opportunity to know the content of the 
fabrics and garments which they pur- 
chase. 


Under the former name of the Truth- 
in-Fabrics Bill, this idea of labeling 
fabrics has been before Congress for 
30 years. Prior to 1920, it was intro- 
duced and advocated by congressmen 
from Ohio. Later on, it was promoted 
by Wyoming wool growers, of whom 
Kleber H. Hadsell of Rawlins has al- 
ways been prominent and persistent. In 
the 1920’s, former Congressman French 
of Idaho and Senator Capper intro- 
duced bills along this line. In 1937, 
officials of the National Wool Man- 
ufacturers Association gave consent to 
a bill which would require the labeling 
of the percentage of fibers other than 
wool. At the 1938 convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, it 
was again voted to also ask for label- 
ing of the amount of reworked wool 
used in woolen fabrics or garments. 


Senator Schwartz of Wyoming intro- 
duced S.162, and Congressman John 
Martin of Colorado introduced a sim- 
ilar bill known as H.R.944. 


The Schwartz Bill passed the Senate 
in July, 1939, and the Martin Bill was 
reported by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at 
about the same time. The House has 
a peculiar arrangement under which the 
rules committee must report a rule for 
each separate bill that is to come on 
the floor for debate and passage. This 
rules was not forthcoming until last 
June, and it was two months later be- 
fore the House action was taken. 


The House bill varied in some minor 
details from the form in which the 
Schwartz Bill passed the Senate. Or- 
dinarily, a conference of the committees 
of the two branches of Congress would 
be necessary to iron out the differences. 
It has been proposed, however, that the 
Senate accept the House bill without 
change. Whether this is done, or whether 
a conference report is required, it is 
certain that the measure will be dis- 
posed of before Congress adjourns. 


Retailers and manufacturers are al- 
lowed nine months from the date of the 
effectiveness of the Wool Products 
Labeling Law before being compelled 
to comply with its provisions. This will 
mean that the labels should be found 
on all garments by July 1, 1941. 


What the Bill Will Do 


The Wool Products Labeling Act 
requires the labeling of all wool prod- 
ucts. A wool product is defined as 
follows: 

The term “wool product” means any 
product, or any portion of a product, 
which contains, purports to contain, or in 


any way is represented as containing wool, 
reprocessed wool, or reworked wool. 


Wool is defined as follows: 

The term “wool” means the fiber from 
the fleece of the sheep or lamb, or hair of 
the Angora or Cashmere goat (and may 
include the so-called specialty fibers from 
the hair of the camel, alpaca, lama and 
vicuna) which has never been reclaimed 
from any woven or felted wool product. 

The new law does not make any 
reference to virgin wool. In the last 
hearings before the House Committee, 
the Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association and Mr. J. B. 
Wilson recommended that the term 
“virgin,” which was in the bill as then 
under consideration, be eliminated. 
Manufacturers opposing the bill had 
raised strong objections to the use of 
this word, and it was recognized that 
the use of the term in connection with 
fabrics or garments would require a 
great deal of explanation and educa- 
tion on the part of the manufacturers 
or salesmen, since the consumer could 
not be expected to understand the ap- 
plication of the word “virgin.” It was 
also felt by spokesmen for the wool 
growers that a legal definition of the 
word “wool” to exclude all other fibers 
or reworked wool would be most help- 
ful to consumers, and at the same time, 
more valuable to producers of new 


wool.. 


Reprocessed wool is defined as fol- 
lows: 

The term “reprocessed wool” means the 
resulting fiber when wool has been woven 
or felted into a wool product which, with- 
out ever having been utilized in any way 
by the ultimate consumer, subsequently has 
been made into a fibrous state.” 

Reused wool is defined as follows: 

The term “reused wool” means the result- 
ing fiber when the wool or reprocessed wool 

















has been spun, woven, knitted, or felted into 
a wool product which, after having been 
used in any way by the ultimate consumer, 
subsequently has been made into a fibrous 
state. 


Hereafter, all wool products will be 
required to be labeled to show the per- 
centage content of wool, reprocessed 
wool, or reused wool. Also, the content 
of any “nonfibrous” loading, filling, or 
adulterating matter must be shown on 
the label. The weight of each fiber 
other than wool, such as rayon or cot- 
ton, must be shown on the label if as 
much as 5 per cent of such fiber is 
used in the fabric. 


The law makes liberal allowances for 
possible minor errors in percentages of 
ingredients in connection with which 
there is real difficulty in determining 
the actual amount in the completed 
fabric. The label must bear the name 
of the manufacturers of the original 
fabric, or else of the garment manu- 
facturer or retailer who assumes respon- 
sibility for the correctness of the label- 
ing. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
given full power to enforce the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. All provisions 
of the present Federal Trade Commis- 
sion law are also applicable in connec- 
tion with the labeling of fabrics. 

Testimony introduced at the numer- 
ous hearings held on this measure 
showed that present laboratory pro- 
cesses can now determine in all cases 
whether material amounts of reworked 
wool or other fibers are present in any 
fabric or garment. Chief reliance for 
evidence of possible wrong labeling is 
contained in the section of the law 
which requires that “every manufac- 
turer of wool products shall maintain 
proper records showing the fiber con- 
tent as required by this Act of all wool 
products made by him, and shall pre- 
serve such records for at least three 
years.” In cases of dispute or litigation 
as to the correctness of any label, chief 
reliance will be placed by the Federal 
Trade Commission upon the manufac- 
turers’ records as required to be kept. 


The chief value and effort of the law 
will be in enabling purchasers of cloth 
or garments to know the actual content 
of what is being offered them. Experi- 





Kleber Hadsell of Wyoming 


ence in the wear of different combina- 
tions of ingredients will enable the pur- 
chaser to know what is most suitable 
for his requirements, and what offers 
the best value for the price he can pay. 
Those desiring to get garments contain- 
ing nothing but new wool will be able 
to do so. Also, the labels should pre- 
vent the quite prevalent custom of 
charging the same price for materials 
containing large amounts of inferior in- 
gredients as are charged for strictly 
wool materials. 


Cooperation of Manufacturers 


In the debate of August 30, as re- 
ferred to above, the opponents of the 
measure did not demand a roll call. In 
all the history of this bill, officials of 
the National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion have been very active in opposi- 
tion. There have always been several 
manufacturers who favored such legis- 
lation, and notable among these has 
been the Forstmann Woolen Company 
of Passaic, New Jersey. This firm is 
one of the leading manufacturers of 
high-class woolen materials, and has 
never used any reworked wool. Up un- 
til last year, the Forstmann Company 
had produced fabrics chiefly for ladies’ 
wear, but are now manufacturing ma- 
terials for men’s suitings. They, and 
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others of their class, have been seriously 
injured by unprincipled competitors 
who copy the design and pattern of 
fabrics, and by substituting cheape 
materials, offer a similar-looking prod. 
uct at a lower price. Since 1908 the 


Forstmann Company has been very ac. J 


tive in cooperation with the National 
Wool Growers Association for the pas- 
sage of this legislation. Mr. J. B. Wil. 
son of Wyoming has devoted most of 
his time to this bill during the last two 
years, and is entitled to the thanks and 
commendation of wool consumers and 
growers for the final successful result. 


Senator Schwartz gave his principal 
attention to this legislation, and was 
ably assisted by his secretary, J. Housel, 
who made a deep study of all phases 
of fiber identification. Senator Burton 
Wheeler of Montana, chairman of the 
Senate Committee through which this 
bill came to passage in the Upper 
House, was also helpful. Senator 
O’Mahoney contributed very greatly 
during the Senate debate, as did Sen- 
ator Capper and numerous others. 


The House Debate 


During the final action in the House, 
Congressman Lea (California), chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, presented the 
bill to the House and showed great fa- 
miliarity with its purposes and contents. 
Congressman Charles L. South succeed- 
ed to the leadership of the advocates of 
the bill upon the death of the author, 
Congressman John Martin of Colorado. 
In the debates, Mr. South was most 
capable. While courteous and fair to 
the opponents, he required the correc- 
tion of several mis-statements. Mr. 
South was especially helpful, as were 
Messrs. Kleberg (Texas) and Patrick 
(Alabama) in beating down the argu- 
ment that the Act would be injurious to 
cotton raisers. The following excerpts 
from Mr. South’s statements on the 
floor of the House are informative: 

There is a certain amount of cotton and 
a certain amount of rayon that goes into 
the so-called woolen goods, but I want to 
impress upon those who have not had an 


opportunity to study this bill that it does 
not prevent, it does not discourage, and it 
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places no tax upon the continued use of 
every fiber that can be used under the law 
today. In other words, it does not say to the 
manufacturers, “You shall no longer place 
shoddy in a so-called woolen article,” or 
“You shall no longer use rayon or cotton.” 
But it does say to him in the interest of 
honest merchandizing, “You shall tell the 
public on a Iabel attached to that piece of 
merchandise the fiber content of the goods.” 
% % % 

I may say to the gentleman that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a letter which 
I received today, signed by Grover Hill, Act- 
ing Secretary, states that the Department has 
studied this bill and is of the opinion that 
it will in no manner reduce the consumption 
of cotton. I may say also that Mr. Ogg, of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
states that, in his opinion, it will stimulate 
the use of cotton. 


During the debate, 
Keefe of Wisconsin said: 


Now, the gentleman says, “Why, there 
will be chiselers, and there will be cheaters 
who will sell goods branded as all wool when, 
in fact, there will be adulterations in the 
article.” Well, human nature is human na- 
ture, but, my understanding of human na- 
ture is that there will be people who will 
effectively police the situation outside of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I know if I am 
a decent, honest retailer or manufacturer 
of goods and my competitor is a cheater, 
I will see to it that the goods which he is 
putting out on the market are going to be 
called to the attention of the proper au- 
thorities, and my experience has been that 
that is absolutely the greatest source of the 
enforcement of this law in itself. 


MR. SOUTH. Is it not necessary for 
the purchaser to know what is in a piece 
of goods in order to know how to have it 
cleaned properly, and so forth? 

MR. KEEFE. Yes; and I will develop 
that thought. I used to be interested in the 
dry-cleaning business in rather a large way, 
back in 1917, 1918, and up until 1930, and 
I want to tell the members of this House 
that I have had thousands of claims pre- 
sented to our company by people who claim- 
ed that garments were injured in the clean- 
ing process. When we would explain to them 
that the garment which they had purchased 
as being all wool was a highly adulterated 
article and that perhaps the injury which 
came about, came as the result of the adul- 
teration of that article, they raised their 
hands in horror and said, “Why, I bought 
that article as a 100-per cent-wool article.” 
As a matter of fact, it turned out to be per- 
haps 100-per cent shoddy. 


Congressman 


Among the congressmen who were 
prominent and helpful in the debate, 
and in the preparation of the bill, were 
Lewis (Ohio), Coffey (Nebraska), 


White (Idaho), Hull (Wisconsin), 
Crawford (Michigan) and Case (South 
Dakota). 


Most vigorous among the upponents 
were Congressman Rich, a wool manu- 
facturer from Pennsylvania, and Con- 
gressman Wolverton, another manufac- 
turer from New Jersey. Toward the 
conclusion of the debate, however, these 
gentlemen stated that they would vote 
for the bill, even though they felt the 
provisions were not broad enough, or 
would not give complete assurance of 
furnishing consumers with as much in- 
formation as they should have. 





Redistribution of Forest 


Grazing Rights 
Walla Walla, Washington 
Editor 
National Wool Grower 
Dear Sir: 


' WAS very much interested in the 

comments of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace on the Johnson Grazing 
Bill in the July issue of your good 
mazagine. 

Mr. Wallace used the same tactics 
and arguments that most all of those 
in the Forest Service use when they 
defend their right to administer the 
grazing areas in the forests as they see 
fit. I do not believe that there is a 
more bureaucratic arm of the govern- 
ment than the Forest Service. 

Perhaps it is because of the fact that 
the law authorizing the creation and 
administration of the Forest Service 
allows the Forest Service to promulgate 
their own ruies and regulations. 

The stockmen, as a whole, I think, 
have supported the Forest Service in 
their efforts to prevent it from being 
placed under the Secretary of Interior. 
I’m wondering if we have not been 
making a mistake, for the administra- 
tion of the grazing areas under the 
Taylor Grazing Act, which is under the 
Secretary of Interior, seem to be more 
nearly administered according to a law 
passed by Congress than by rules and 
regulations which may be changed 
many times. 

In Wallowa County, Oregon, a large 
number of stockmen have year-round 
permits in the forest and for that rea- 
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son have spent large sums of money 
in securing adequate and commensurate 
land holdings and making extensive im- 
provements thereon in order to com- 
plete a practical and profitable unit of 
livestock operation. It is imperative 
that they have some sort of a perma- 
nent right or vested right, if you please, 
as Mr. Wallace calls it. 

Livestock are always good collateral 
for a loan, but livestock plants built up 
in the Wallowa National Forest are, 
in most cases, worth very little if they 
are stripped of their forest grazing 
rights. For that reason, the livestock 
operator cannot borrow much, if any- 
thing, on his ranch holdings. Many 
livestock operators have gone broke 
in times of stress solely because of the 
reason that they were obliged to invest 
large sums of money in a plant and 
were able to borrow upon only a part 
of their investment. 

So, Mr. Wallace, like so many of 
those before him who wish to retain 
bureaucratic control on the Forest Ser- 
vice, dodges behind the argument that 
permanent rights would work to the 
disadvantage of the small livestock 
owner. 

Have vested rights ever prevented 
the small land-holder from securing 
deeded land holdings in this country? 
This country around Walla Walla, 
Washington, is full of small farmers 
who own from a small fraction of an 
acre to several acres. 


I notice that Mr. Wallace stresses 
the point that this range belongs to all 
of the people. Well, all of the people 
do not want to use this land and they 
have not spent anything building up 
plants in order to make the range us- 
able and besides, we have always paid 
to the Forest Service all, and sometimes 
more, than it was worth. 


Very truly yours, 
Fred W. Falconer 


[Secretary Wallace’s letter referred to by 
Mr. Falconer was a surprise to many friends 
of the Forest Service. His insistence upon 
the right and need to furnish permits to 
still larger numbers of stock owners was 
not consistent with expressions and profes- 
sion of many forest officials who have as- 
sured permittees that the policy of unlimited 
redistribution had been found unsound and 
would be materially modified. — Editor’s 
note. ] 
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Around 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Moderately high temperatures pre- 
vailed most of the month, with frequent 
beneficial showers over the Panhandle 
or northern portion of western Texas. 
The southern portion has lacked rain 
much of the time, and conditions are 
not so favorable. Forage and hay crops 
have done well generally where water 
was sufficient. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures were somewhat warm- 
er than usual most of the month, though 
some northern and eastern counties had 
nearer normal values. Rains were in- 
adequate, and were largely confined to 
northern and eastern sections, where 
pasturage has done better than else- 
where. Livestock as a rule have done 
fairly well, being located largely in the 
better feed areas. 


Glendale, Maricopa County 


We had some very nice light rains 
during July, just enough to keep the 
grass green, but with no run-off to 
speak of, and tanks are nearly dry 
(August 8). 


Our wool was practically all sold or 
consigned early, with prices ranging 
from 24 to 31% cents. 


All of our fat lambs were sold in the 
spring; none of the feeder lambs have 
moved yet. Very few whitefaced ewe 
lambs were held over and none are for 
sale now that I know of. 

J. A. Hoctor 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm weather, with temperatures 
well above normal, persisted until the 
closing week when they fell to normal 
or below. Showers occurred at timely 
intervals over some eastern and north- 
ern sections, a few localities having 
plenty of moisture; but western and 
southern counties need much more rain 
as a rule. As a consequence livestock 
are improving over most of the state. 


the Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of August. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Elida, Roosevelt C ounty 


From the first to the tenth of August, 
feed conditions were very poor, but we 
had approximately two inches of rain 
then, so the grass has been good 
since. However, unless we get rain 
soon, feed on the lands used for fall and 
winter range (we have no public do- 
main here), will be short. 


We lamb in April and May so have 
late lambs, and none have been con- 
tracted yet (August 30). We buy our 
ewe lambs, and our purchase this fall 
will be about the same size as last 
year’s, as we cull out our old ewes each 
year. Good yearling ewes are held at 
$7 a head. 


We have three years’ wool on hand 
yet. In this immediate vicinity there 
is only one other sheep outfit, although 
there are some to the north of us and 
a few south. From my general obser- 
vations, I should say that more wool 
has been shipped on consignment to 
eastern houses this year than last. 


Very few sheepmen will improve 
their financial position this year, in my 
opinion. The buyers are talking 7-cent 
lambs or less, and wool at the last auc- 


tion I attended at Clovis, August 23 
went at around 20 to 22 cents. Of 
course, lots of that wool was raised on 
farms and has a large amount of dir 
and some burrs. 


We run Rambouillet ewes and Hamp. 
shire rams and like the cross very well, 
as we run them in conjunction with 
cattle. We have only a small herd, 1200 
head being our maximum, but we aim to 
have at least 1000 lambs per year from 
our flock. 


Our worst handicap here is the coy- 
ote, and as I have noticed other sheep- 
men complaining in the Wool Grower, 
I guess we are all in the same boat. We 
have killed 27 in the last month and 
I just found two good lambs with their 
throats cut. Makes a fellow see red, 
after raising them to 70 pounds, then 
to have a coyote cut their throats for 
fun. 

John Russell, Jr. 


Hope, Eddy County 


This August has been dried than us- 
ual; feed, however, is still plentiful for 
winter (September 3). The lambs will 
be heavier than usual and are being 
contracted at 7 cents. About the same 
number of ewe lambs will be kept this 
year as last. About one third of the 
wool has been sold so far. 


I think most of the sheepmen will be 
in better shape financially this year. 


Jack Casabonne 


COLORADO 


Warm weather persisted during the 
first three weeks, only the closing week 
being normal in temperature. Much 
less than the usual amount of rain fell, 
excepting possibly over some eastern 
and southeastern counties, where good 
local showers maintained good pastur- 
age and meadows. As a general rule 
feed has been ample, for livestock have 
done well. 
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Placerville, San Miguel County 


We had very dry weather until about 
August 20, and the grass is very short, 
but it did not burn much this summer. 
While there has been some rain the 
last ten days, it has not been sufficient 
to soak the ground and prospects for 
fall and winter range feed are only fair 
at this time (August 30). 

I haven’t heard of any contracts be- 
ing made on lambs of any kind. Think 
sheepmen will retain about the same 
number of ewe lambs as they did last 
fall. 

About half the wool has been sold, 
with just about the same amount being 
held in eastern houses or for western 
auctions as a year ago. 

Very few operators, in my opinion, 
will have much to show in the way of 
financial improvement for their year’s 
werk. Homer E. Hastings 


Lazear, Delta County 


The weather was very dry and the 
feed dry and short during the first part 
of August. Recently, however, we have 
had several good rains although they 
have come too late to do much good on 
the summer range. This summer and 
last have been very dry, more so than 
in the few years previous. 

Up to now (August 24) the prospect 
for feed on the winter and fall ranges 
has not been very good, but the late 
rains may help a lot. 

Very few lambs are contracted in this 
section; in fact, I have not heard of 
any this year. I think about the same 
number of ewe lambs will be retained 
for breeding as in 1939. 

All of the wool of this section is now 
sold except that on consignment, which 
is in about the same amount as that 
taken in 1939. 

The year’s outcome for sheepmen, 
of course, wili depend on what they 
get for their lambs which go to market 
between now and October 1. The pros- 
pect is that most of them will improve 
their financial position but very little. 

Wm. A. Green 


UTAH 
Exceptionally warm weather persist- 
ed through the month, promoting an 
early and rapid growth of meadows 
and forage crops having ample irriga- 


tion water. More silage than usual is 
reported, and three hay crops where 
two have been the rule heretofore, 
though the crops were not heavy, and 
some were curtailed by water shortages. 
Pasturage and ranges have been unus- 
ually dry for the want of rain, though 
late in the month showers benefited 
most pasturage. Livestock are in fair 
condition. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 


This has been a good summer for all 
livestock, although most bands of sheep 
have quite a tail end in the lambs, due 
partly to the shortage of water in July 
and partly to the fact that they were 
bothered with worms more than has 
been the case for several years. We had 
some hard local rains right at the last 
of July that eased up the water situ- 
ation pretty well (August 31). 

I do not know of any lamb sales, al- 
though 7% cents has been offered for 
straight wethers and 8 cents for mixed 
lots. There seems to be a sharp de- 
mand for breeding ewes this fall. Most 
of the ewe lambs will be held for re- 
placements. 

A large percentage of the wool in this 
section has been sent to Boston on con- 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR AUGUST, 1940 
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Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. The figures for this month are 
all preliminary. 
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signment, but I have not heard of any 
of it being sold yet. 

We have excellent feed on the ground 
and there is a good lot of it going into 
the stack ;also there was a big reserve 
carried over from last year. Soy bean 
cubes are taking the place of cottonseed 
cake as feed around here, a lot of the 
soy bean feed being contracted at 
$32.50 a ton, October delivery. 

Harvey Kile 


NEVADA 


Warmer than usual weather prevail- 
ed through the month, without rain of 
importance until the last week when 
showers occurred that helped locally. 
Pasturage has been too dry for the best 
use, and livestock have not held up any 
too well. Shortages of irrigation water 
have curtailed some hay crops, though 
field feeds are fairly plentiful. Failure 
of water holes caused moving of many 
herds and bands. The third hay crop 
is doing well. Some cattle are only 
fair, but most of them are good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were generally above 
normal, without precipitation in the ag- 
ricultural areas, and very little rainy 
weather in the more elevated country. 
However, pasturage and range feed 
have continued ample, though dry, and 
livestock are generally in good shape, 
in both the domestic pastures and the 
mountain ranging areas. 


Fresno, Fresno County 


The weather and feed conditions ap- 
pear about the same as, if not a little 
better than at this time (August 28) 
last year. The fall and winter ranges 
look about as they did last fall, but I 
think there is a little more dry feed on 
the privately owned lands. 

All of our fat lambs were, of course, 
sold last spring; very few ewe lambs 
were kept over. A few clips of wool 
are being sold now, and altogether 
about 75 per cent of the 1940 clip has 
been sold, with about the same pro- 
portion as in 1939 under consignment. 

Fewer sheepmen will show any im- 
provement in their financial condition 


this year. 
Bert Irola 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Shifts in Sheep and Cattle Populations 


HANGES that have taken place 
during the last six years in the 
location of cattle and sheep owners are 
of interest and value to stockmen as 
well as to economists and statisticians. 
The sheep and cattle maps shown 
were prepared by the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Houston. A 
glance at either of these maps quickly 
shows the states in which sheep and 
cattle numbers have declined, and those 
in which they have increased. 

If one should ask: Why have sheep 
numbers declined 21 per cent in Idaho 
in the last six years and increased 22 
per cent in Texas, there could be but 
one answer: The business has been 
more profitable in Texas than in Idaho. 
Numerous other comparisons could be 
made, and can readily be picked up 
from the map, which merits careful 
examination. 


In the first place it is shown, at the 
lower right hand corner, that in these 
six years the number of stock sheep has 
increased only 19,000 head, or .04 per 
cent. That’s some debunking of the 
common ideas of the rapid growth of 
the sheep business. There has been 
practically no increase. There has 
been a lot of shifting around, and for 
a. good economic reason: Sheep have 
not been paying so well in many of the 
older sheep states as in some of the 
newer ones. 


Some of the errors of sheep statis- 
ticians arise from the fact that they 
take government figures for total num- 
bers of sheep on January 1. At the 
first of this year, that total number in- 
cluded 6 million lambs on feed. Plainly, 
the change in the country’s production 
can be studied more fairly by using 
the number of stock sheep, as is done 
in this study, which includes ewe lambs 
kept for replacements, and does not in- 
clude any fall or winter dropped lambs 
or sheep or lambs being fed for mar- 
ket. 

The first glance at the map shows 


a general decline throughout the range 
area lying west of the north and south 
line running from South Dakota down 
to Texas, and excepting California. It 
shows a general increase in the 14 cen- 
tral farming states, and again a gen- 


eral decline in most of the eastern and 
southern states. 


In the range area the loss of num- 
bers has been caused in part by re- 
ductions of grazing permits on govern- 
ment lands. A more important cause 
has been the lack of profits and ensu- 


increases in farm sheep populations, 
The same inducements have been of- 
fered in the eastern states which still 
show a decline, including Ohio and 
Indiana. 

To make the lessons of this study 
more quickly understood, the Wool 
Grower combines in the table the 
figures for each of five areas shown on 
the map with a comparison of the ac- 
tual figures and percentage changes 
from 1934 to 1940. 

With cattle, the picture is much more 
simple. Texas and California have 








Changes in Sheep Population—1934-1940 





















































Number Stock Sheep Change Since 1934 
January, 1940 Wanibes | Per Cent 
California 9,838,000 + 660,000 | +23.5 
| 
TN ceca assahcicsienicgspernins nes ance 19,939,000 +1,779,000 | +22 
11 Range States 3,466,000 —2,977,000 | is 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming | 
| 
14 Farm States... 9,886,000 +1,032,000 | -+11.66 
Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Tennessee. 
21 Other States - 5,344,000 — 475,000 | — 8.16 
; | 
TO EES Ae RE 48,473,000 + 19,000 | + .04 














ing liquidation or reductions. It is ap- 
parent that. California, Texas and the 
14 central states can get by on the 
lamb prices of the last six years much 
better than can the range states form- 
erly regarded as the natural home of 
lambs and wool. 

It. is hard to say how much the 
A.A.A. and Soil Conservation policies 
and payments have had to do with the 


been following the trend of their neigh- 
bor states. The western and eastern 
areas which have the largest human 
populations have been increasing num- 
bers, while the central third of the 
country, which was the chief breeding 
ground and supplier of feeder cattle, 
has been going backward. The in- 
creases in the East and West must con- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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CHANGES IN SHEEP POPULATION—JANUARY |, 1934, TO JANUARY I, 1940 
Numbers in Thousands (000) 








ee decrease 

se] increase 
Upper figure—Number of pee: (000) January |, 1940 NUMBER OF STOCK SHEEP IN U.S.A. 
Middle figure—Change in number (000) 1934 to 1940 January |, 1934—48,454,000 
Lower figure—Per cent change 1934 to 1940 January |, 1940—48,473,000 


CHANGES IN CATTLE POPULATION—JANUARY |, 1933 TO JANUARY I, 1940 
Numbers in Thousands (000) 





es | decrease 
ee increase 


Upper figure—Number of cattle (000) January |, 1940 NUMBER OF ALL CATTLE IN U.S.A. 
Middle figure—Change in number (000) 1933 to 1940 January |, 1933—70,214,000 
Lower figure—Per cent change 1933 to 1940 January |, 1940—68,769,000 
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sist partly of dairy stock, but in the 
central area of decrease the falling off 
can only be charged to a loss in num- 
bers of beef cattle. 





The net change for each of the three 


cattle areas shown on the map, during 


the past six years, is brought out in 
the table below: 








Changes in Cattle Population—1933-1940 














i ORG OR 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington. 














14 Central States 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Wyoming. 








28 Eastern States 











United States 


Number All Cattle Change Since 1933 
January, 1940 Number | Per Cent 
6,636,000 + 525,000 + 9.5 
30,361,000 —4,151,000 —16 
33,217,000 +-5,071,000 +19 
70,214,000 +1,445,000 + 2.1 














Calcium Supplement Valuable With 
Sorghum Roughages 


E development and expansion of 
the lamb feeding industry in Texas 
during recent years have followed close- 
ly the finding by the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station that sorghum 
roughages can be effectively used in 
lamb fattening rations in place of al- 
falfa hay. Alfalfa hay has long been, 
and is still, regarded as one of the most 
effective and suitable roughages for use 
in lamb fattening rations, but since 
alfalfa is produced in limited quantities 
in Texas, this roughage is not generally 
available to feeders at prices which will 
permit their using it in large quantities 
for lamb feeding. The sorghum rough- 
ages, on the other hand, are extensively 
produced in Texas and are abundantly 
available for feeding at a considerably 
lower price than alfalfa. The problem, 
therefore, was to find a_ successful 
means of substituting sorghum rough- 
ages for the alfalfa in the rations. 
The Texas Station was joined in the 
enterprise by the Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, and a comprehen- 
sive series of experiments which were 
conducted showed that the sorghum 
roughages were more valuable for fat- 
tening lambs than earlier experiments 
had indicated. The earlier tests had 
merely compared results obtained when 
alfalfa was fed with the results when 


the sorghum roughages were fed as the 
roughage portion of the fattening ra- 
tion. The new experiments were plan- 
ned on the basis of information afforded 
by analyses of the two types of rough- 
ages, which analyses revealed that 
sorghum roughages were deficient in 
both lime and protein. With the knowl- 
edge of these deficiencies in sorghums, 
it was a simple matter to supply the 
lime in the form of pulverized oyster 
shell or pulverized limestone, and to 
supply protein in the form of cotton- 
seed meal. When this was done, the 
desired fattening qualities of the ration, 
which included ground milo heads as 
a source of grain supply, were secured 
and a cheap substitute for alfalfa be- 
came available. After these experi- 
ments had been continued long enough 
to obtain actual evaluations, the feed- 
ers were advised that 0.4 ounce of 
pulverized oyster shell or pulverized 
limestone, having high calcium content, 
should be included in the daily ration 
of a lamb being fattened on feeds in 
which the sorghums were the source of 
the roughage supply, and that .35 to 
.40 pound of cottonseed meal per head 
daily (approximately double the amount 
required with alfalfa) should also be 
fed with such rations. 
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As reported in Texas Station By. 
letin 563, straight Rambouillet lambs 
averaging around 54 pounds at the time 
of going on feed (1931-32), made dur. 
ing a 90-day feeding period a feedlot 
gain of 26 pounds per head on a ration 
in which sorgo silage, without pulver. 
ized oyster shell or pulverized lime- 
stone, supplied the roughage portion oj 
the ration. A comparable group re. 
ceiving a similar ration plus 0.4 ounce 
per head daily of pulverized oyster 
shell made a gain of 36 pounds, or 
approximately 43 per cent greater gain 
than those which did not receive the 
calcium supplement. The lot that re- 
ceived the mineral supplement weighed 
approximately 9 pounds more per head 
on the market and sold at 50 cents 
more per hundred than the lot that did 
not receive the mineral. 

In several subsequent tests reported 
in the same bulletin, the addition of 
0.4 ounce pulverized oyster shell or 
limestone to rations in which sorghum 
fodder or silage supplied the roughage, 
resulted in increased gain, better finish, 
lower death loss, and greater profits. 

These lamb feeding investigations, 
extending over the period 1928-29 to 
1933-34, have definitely shown that 
lambs fed sorghum fodder or sorghum 
silage, free from mold and _ having 
reached the proper degree of maturity, 
as the roughage portion of the ration 
and supplemented with 0.4 ounces pul- 
verized oyster shell or pulverized lime- 
stone per head daily, consumed larger 
amounts of feed, made considerably 
larger gain, reached a higher finish, and 
returned a larger profit than lambs that 
did not receive the calcium supplement. 





American Suffolk Sheep 


Society Meets 


UFFOLK sheep breeders held their 
annual meeting in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on August 26, 1940, and elected 
the following officers: President, James 
Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho; first vice 
president, Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Cal- 
ifornia; second vice president, Walter 
P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon; 
director, R. E. Thomas, Heber City, 
Utah; and secretary-treasurer, C. W. 
Hickman, Moscow, Idaho. 
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The War On Wool 


By F. Eugene Ackerman, New York 


A Talk Delivered Before the Convention of the Wyoming Wool 


N THIS period of world chaos, it is 

becoming a not too admirable habit 
to speak in military terms. I have, 
therefore, called this talk, “The War 
on Wool.” Unfortunately, the title is 
a literal statement of fact. 


War has been declared on wool and 
the campaign to date has been so suc- 
cessful that wool has been retreating 
steadily without, at any one time, bas- 
ing a stand on the magnificent defenses 
with which nature has endowed it. 


The war on wool is a war of mobil- 
ized forces, using every medium of ex- 
ploitation at its command—the spoken 
and written word, the radio, motion 
pictures, testimonial advertising—in 
fact, all of the vast implements of pro- 
motion, advertising and selling which 
make this the greatest merchandising 
nation in the world. 


This intensive, and ceaseless, exploit- 
ation is directed toward replacing wool 
with synthetic substitute —rayon— 
which possesses two chief assets: its 
facility for making a fabric that imi- 
tates the superficial aspects of wool, 
and its lower selling price. 


As a result, the wool grower, al- 
though he may not realize it, is in the 
merchandising business just as com- 
pletely as though he were selling his 
wool clip over the counter to an exact- 
ing public, for, in effect, that is exactly 
what he must do, if he does not expect 
to have his product replaced by rayon 
and by rayon-and-wool mixture fabrics 
until wool becomes a secondary fiber 
useful only as a mixture fiber with 
rayon or some other lower cost substi- 
tute. Wool today stands in the gravest 
danger of losing its market to inferior 
substitute fibers because the substitutes 
are exploited in a superior manner, 


Lest wool growers regard this as 
a radical statement, it is pertinent to 
consider some facts and figures which 
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F. Eugene Ackerman 


prove that it is, actually, a conservative 
estimate. The wool textile industry to- 
day is using as much, if not a greater 
quantity of, rayon, cotton and other 
substitutes, in the manufacture of fab- 
rics which reach the public as wool, as 
they do wool fibers. The quantity of 
substitute synthetic fibers has increased 
at an almost unbelievable rate in the 
past five years. 


Fabulous Increase In Rayon 
Usage 


Since 1918 the United States alone 
has increased its consumption of rayon 
filament, which is that type of rayon 
that imitates silk textures, 2650 per 
cent; in other words, in that period the 
consumption has risen from a few mil- 
lion pounds to 362,000,000 pounds per 
year in 1939. Rayon staple fiber, 
which is that type of rayon that imi- 
tates wool textures, and which was prac- 
tically unknown five years ago, has 
within that period, become so vitally 





important that the principal rayon 
manufacturers of the country are build- 
ing, or have just completed, plants 
which will bring total domestic produc- 
tion to two hundred million pounds or 
more. Consumption of rayon staple has 
increased 150 per cent in the past 
few years. It saw its most phenomenal 
increase during the year 1939. 


In 1938, some 39,000,000 pounds of 
rayon staple were consumed. In 1939 
this consumption reached 100,000,000 
pounds, by far the greatest part of 
which went into the manufacture of 
materials by woolen mills. That part 
not used by woolen mills was consumed 
by cotton and silk mills making “wool” 
or “cloth” texture materials. It is in- 
teresting to note that these 100,000,000 
pounds of rayon staple used in 1939 
to simulate wool textures are equal to 
about 225,000,000 pounds of grease 
wool, which is approximately the 
scoured weight of new wool used by 
the clothing industry in an average 
year, * * * 


While this tremendous increase was 
occurring in the use of rayon staple, 
which is purely a replacement fiber 
used chiefly in imitating existing types 
of wool textures and fabrics, what was 
the situation regarding wool itself? 


In 1935 the consumption of wool 
(scoured weight) in the United States 
for all purposes including clothing, 
blankets, carpets, upholstery,  etc., 
amounted to 402,500,000 pounds. In 
1936 the consumption fell to 383,000,- 
000 pounds; in 1937 to 353,000,000 
pounds; in 1938 to 284,000,000 pounds. 
In 1939 there was an increase in wool 
consumption, bringing the total up to 
396,000,000 pounds. This increase did 
not, in the main, reflect a normal gain 
in consumer use of wool. It was due 


largely to: (1) Speculative buying 
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against war-inspired price advances; 
(2) accumulation of inventories of raw 
and manufactured wool against a rising 
market; and (3) increased purchases 
by the United States government for 
civilian and military purposes. 

During 1939 however, it is significant 
to note that the wool promotion cam- 
paign of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, representing wool growers of 
Australasia, got under way in this 
country. This is part of a worldwide 
campaign by these foreign growers to 
arrest the onslaught by synthetic fibers 
against their world market. The cam- 
paign, which is in its initial stages, and 
which is, naturally, limited by the in- 
ability of foreign growers to finance an 
adequate campaign in the huge Amer- 
ican market, must have the cooperation 
of domestic wool growers if it is to be 
continued. From its inception, it has 
been conducted with effective intelli- 
gence. Allied to a domestic campaign, 
if one is undertaken, a really formid- 
able instrument would be created for 
promoting the increased use of wool. 
Without a domestic campaign it is 
probable that this defense of the Amer- 
ican market for wool, undertaken by 
foreign wool growers, will not long con- 
tinue, leaving the merchandising of 
fibers promoted as substitutes for wool 
almost entirely to the producers of 
rayon. 


Rayon Was Advertised Into 


Success 


The success which rayon has had in 
displacing other fibers has not been 
due to any fundamentally superior 
qualities which it possesses. It has been 
due almost entirely to the fact that 
rayon manufacturers recognized at the 
outset that they were, essentially, pro- 
ducers of fabrics and of articles made 
of these fabrics. Although their actual 
manufacturing processes cease when 
they have produced the fiber from 
which the fabrics are made, they have 
never lost sight of the fact that the 
sole, final market for their product is 
the consuming public. They realized 
from the outset that all the intermediate 
steps between the production of the 
fiber and the conversion of those fibers 
into fabrics, garments, blankets and 
other products were, in effect, parts of 


an integral whole which was completed 
profitably only when the products 
reached the consuming public. 

Recognizing this fact, rayon manu- 
facturers from the beginning of the in- 
dustry in this country adopted modern 
and progressive merchandising meth- 
ods to distribute their products to the 
consuming public. They experiment 
constantly in adapting rayon to the 
manufacture of materials previously 
made of other fibers. Their technicians 
work with cotton, woolen, silk and 
other manufacturers, adapting their 
machinery and processes to rayon and 
mixtures of rayon. They help these 
manufacturers to find markets for these 
materials by direct sales assistance and 
through advertising and sales promo- 
tion. In practically all instances they 
use as the basis of their experiments 
existing materials made from other 
fibers. By using the originals and the 
imitations as illustrations, they have 
proven by actual example to prospec- 
tive customers how closely they can 
superficially imitate products which, to 
the customer, represent long-established 
symbols of value and service. 

Rayon manufacturers also work in 
close conjunction with garment and 
other converters of wool materials. 
They place fabrics with garment and 
other manufacturers and provide them 
with the styles of garments most suit- 
able for those particular fabrics. They 
assist them in their advertising and 
their selling. Their representatives 
maintain constant contact with the buy- 
ing staffs of retail stores, exploiting 
their materials and the products made 
of those materials. There is hardly a 
meeting of any consumers’ group or of 
any manufacturing or merchandising 
organization in the textile or allied 
trades that is not addressed by some 
representative of the rayon companies, 
enthralling his or her audience with de- 
tails of the miracles of science which 
produce in laboratories these remark- 
able, and, according to them, superior 
replacements for natural fibers. 

As a result of this very progressive 
program, rayon manufacturers have 
been able within 20 years to exalt “ar- 
tificial silk,” the humble stepchild of 
the fiber world, into a fiber that today 
threatens seriously the supremacy of 
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the natural fibers which it is replac. 
ing in greater degree each succeeding 
year. How astounding this development 
has been is better realized when it js 
recalled that the very word “rayon” jg 
a coined word adopted by this industry 
less than twenty years ago to describe 
its product—which, until then, did not 
even possess a basic name. 


Must Safeguard Integrity 
of Wool 


Wool growers, examining into these 
facts, having before them the indisput- 
able results of this war on wool, must 
realize that unless and until they safe- 
guard the integrity of their product, no 
one else is going to do it for them. The 
steps which lie between the producer 
of, and the dealer in, wool garments, are 
taken by people who are, comparatively 
speaking, not vitally interested in pre- 
serving either the price or the market 
for wool. The manufacturer who spins 
and weaves wool into different prod- 
ucts is, primarily, a converter of fibers 
into fabrics. Although individual wool- 
en manufacturers may have _ behind 
them a long tradition in the use of wool, 
they must, of necessity, use any fiber 
or combination of fibers for which a 
market demand has been created, and 
which will make a product that will 
sell in competition with the products 
of other manufacturers serving the 
same or similar markets. 


The wool textile industry is highly 
and destructively competitive. The 
record of its operations for the past 
ten years or more has been one of losses 
rather than profits. The clothing in- 
dustry to which it sells in both the 
men’s and women’s wear divisions, is 
equally competitive with very high 
labor and other overhead costs. In in- 
dustries faced with these intensely 
competitive conditions, it is natural that 
a substitute fiber for wool which re- 
duces raw material costs would find a 
ready welcome. 


Retail merchants who distribute the 
products of the textile manufacturer 
and of the converter of textile products 
to the consuming public are anxious to 
sell merchandise of integrity, but being 


(Continued on page 39) 
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E western precipitation map for 

the three summer months shown 
herewith is a little spotty, but practical- 
ly all of it is dry, much too dry for live- 
stock interests, present and prospective. 
The only exceptions are minor, com- 
prising small areas in Texas and Ne- 
vada, though the latter especially needs 
more. 


August was abnormally dry nearly 
everywhere, only a few scattered sec- 
tions having normal or a little more 
than normal moisture. These include 
Winnemucca, Dodge City, Abilene and 
Del Rio. July was wetter than usual in 
Washington, eastern Oregon, western 
Nevada, western and eastern Montana 





(omitting the north-central region), 
Yellowstone Park and extreme south- 
eastern Wyoming. Elsewhere July was 
especially dry, notably in western Utah 
and southwestern Texas. The summer 
started off dry in June, except only in 
southeastern Utah, north-central Mon- 
tana, western Nevada, northern Ari- 
zona, south-central Kansas, southwest- 
ern Texas and much of New Mexico. 


This has also been one of the warm- 
est summers of record over wide areas, 
calling for a much greater moisture 
consumption by vegetation and evapor- 
ation, thus a normal fall of rain would 
have had the effect of a notable defi- 
ciency. 
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Summer Months 


Precipitation on Western Livestock 
Ranges during June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1940, with Departures from 
Normal, for Three Months and 
for Six Menths, (In Inches) 











uo uo 
g gat ot 
83 23 [23 Tis 
Sea Gee BRE 2 
E535 85 $26 B35 
sae sae ees Ss 
Zon, SodAy Bac Hae 
Washington— 
ee 2.66 1.31 —1.35 +0.84 
Spokane .............. 2.59 1.83 —0.76 +0.70 
Walla Walla ...... 2.00 1.31 —0.69 —0.71 
Oregon— 
Portieud .............. 2.73 0.52 —2.21 —1.72 
Pendleton .......... 1.91 0.81 —1.10 —1.25 
aaa 2.41 1.25 —1.16 —1.75 
Roseburg ............ 1.75 0.37 —1.38 —1.38 
California— 
Redding .............. 0.94 0.31 —0.63 +4.04 
San Francisco .... 0.21 0.01 —0.20 +1.14 
rman 322032 0.10 0.00 —0.10 —1.99 
Los Angeles ...... 0.11 0.00 —0.11 —1.20 
Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 1.13 0.83 —0.30 —0.57 
ae 0.76 1.29 +0.53 +0.27 
‘| ree 1.39 0.01 —1.38 —1.82 
Arizona— 
PROCHIE .-:.....,,..... 2.09 1.14 —0.95 —2.05 
Fingetart «......:... 6.34 4.09 —2.25 —5.09 
New Mexico— 
Santa Fe ............ 5.74 3.55 —2.19 —1.70 
|| anes 6.08 6.63 +0.55 +1.77 
Texas— 
Amarin ............ 8.76 3.23 —5.53 —6.84 
ABUGNG. .......5... 7.35 6.31 —1.04 —5.63 
Del Rio ........ ae 6.68 10.83 +4.15 +6.72 
mY Tae 2. 4.27 3.71 —0.56 —1.04 
Montana— 
Co 4.25 3.25 —1.00 —2.04 
BGHODG o2.0::-..<. 4.03 3.11 —0.92 —0.46 
eee. 5.95 4.99 —0.96 +0.16 
Miles City .......... 5.28 5.19 —0.09 +0.32 
Williston, N. D... 6.79 5.31 —1.48 —0.98 
Idaho— 
ae 1.35 0.45 90 —0.71 
Pocatello ............ 2.57 0.74 —1.83 —4.11 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City.... 2.16 0.37 —1.79 —3.74 
Fillmore. ............ 2.15 0.69 —1.46 —1.64 
Castle Dale ........ 2.85 1.45 —1.40 —2.89 
Monticello .......... 4.16 3.70 —0.46 —2.04 
Modena .............. 2.69 0.79 —1.90 —3.84 
Wyoming— 
Yellowstone Pk... 4.11 4.48 +0.37 +1.42 
Sheridan ...,........ 4.17 2.81 —1.36 —1.62 
Lander ....... ede 2.37 1.15 —1.22 —1.05 
Cheyenne ............ 5.26 4.06 —1.20 —2.78 
Rapid City, §. D. 7.42 3.78 —3.64 —5.69 


No. Platte, Neb. 8.35 4.21 —4.14 —7.18 


Colorado— 
La 4.49 1.22 —3.27 —3.21 
1, RENE 5.12 2.22 —2.90 —2.74 


Grand Junction .. 2.24 0.99 —1.25 —1.79 
Dodge City, Kan. 9.11 10.14 +1.03 +4.57 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Work of Oregon Chapter 


UST in time for this month’s news 
J comes the word that the Morrow 
County Wool Growers Auxiliary float 
received third prize in the Heppner 
Rodeo parade, August 17. We are very 
proud of our Morrow County Chapter 
for their ability to be among the win- 
ners every year in this event. 

“Little Boy Blue, come blow your 
horn, the sheep are in the meadow, the 
cows in the corn . . .” was featured in 
the float, which was most cleverly 
handled with a large decorated truck 
showing a pile of hay with Little Boy 
Blue (Jimmie Smith, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Orville Smith), fast asleep. There 
were some nice live lambs in the mea- 
dow though, because of lack of more 
space, Ferdinand the Bull, or a very 
good imitation of same, was substituted 
in the place of cows. Real sod was used 
for the meadow and flowers blooming 
here and there. 


The beautiful blanket raffled at this 
time was received by Marjorie 
Michener. 

The August meeting of the Morrow 
County Chapter was held at The Lucas 
Place. Sixteen attended the luncheon 
and meeting. 

The books, “Little Grey Gown,” by 
M. L. Hunt and “This Constitution of 
Ours,” by Judge Florence E. Allen, 
have arrived and will be given the Hep- 
pner library, starting a shelf for the 
auxiliary. Book plates have been print- 
ed and donated to the auxiliary by Jas- 
per V. Crawford, editor of the Gazette 
Times. 


Mrs. W. O. Bayless, one of the pro- 
duction chairmen for the Morrow 
County Red Cross war relief work, read 
instructions in regard to this work. Mrs. 
Charles Thompson was appointed chair- 
man of this for the auxiliary. This in- 
cludes knitting and sewing. 


Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson told of 
knitting marathons and discussed ways 
of holding a knitting contest in the 
Morrow County Chapter. 


Josephine Mahoney, Cor. Sec’y. 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
— Avenue, Salt Lake City, 

tah. 











Salt Lake City Chapter 


Plans Winter Work 


LTHOUGH the Salt Lake City 
Chapter of the Utah Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary has not been officially 
functioning throughout the summer 
months, its officers have been quietly 
but steadily laying the foundation for 
the coming year’s work which is to 
begin September 9. 


Following the request made through 
both the national and state organiza- 
tions, the Salt Lake Chapter is mak- 
ing a concerted effort to work in co- 
operation with the leaders of the 4-H 
Club movement for the purpose of 
aiding both the 4-H Club girls and the 
wool growing industry through the pro- 
motion of wool. Though this plan is 
new in our organization, since the word 
got around early in the 4-H Club sea- 
son, it is noted many of the members 
took an exceptional interest in working 
with wool and as a result, many very 
fine ensembles of wool have been made 
by these girls throughout the various 
4-H Club groups. 


The officers of the state wool grow- 
ers’ auxiliary are working on a plan 
whereby these costumes will be judged 
in localities where the clubs have done 
this work on wool clothing. What will 
probably be the first of these local con- 
tests will be in the form of a fashion 
show and tea to be held in conjunction 
with the regular October meeting of 
the Salt Lake Chapter. 


It is planned to have this meeting an 
open one in order that guests of the 
members will have an opportunity to 
see the splendid work of these 4-H 
Club girls. 


Models for the fashion show will be 
the 4-H Club members, each modeling 
her own creation of wool, many of 


which will have matched woolen acces. 
sories of the girl’s own handiwork 
These girls will include all 4-H girls ip 
Salt Lake County who have taken up 
this wool work, and possibly some 
invited guests from other chapters, 

This event will no doubt prove to be 
one of the most interesting features of 
the year’s work. It is to be given at 
the home of Mrs. T. Tracy Wright, the 
president of the Salt Lake Chapter, on 
October 14. 





Colorado Organization 
Meets 


E Colorado Wool Growers Asso- 

ciation Auxiliary met in Glenwood 
Springs, August 31, in an organization 
session. The auxiliary was formed at 
the recent meeting of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association at Craig, 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, past president of 
the National Auxiliary, and the present 
head of the Utah state chapter, dis- 
cussed organization work with the Colo- 
rado group. 





Texas Group Sponsors 
Style Revue 


O PROVE to fall-conscious women 

the outstanding qualities of wool 
and mohair for styling and coloring, 
plans have been made for a luncheon 
and style show by the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association. 

Time for the affair has been set for 
noon Wednesday, September 11, in a 
San Angelo hotel. A charge of 75 cents 
per person will be made for both the 
luncheon and show. 

Mrs. J. T. Baker of Fort Stockton, 
auxiliary president, met in San Angelo, 
August 30, with Mrs. Len Mertz, 
Mrs. H. C. Noelke, Mrs. Willie 
B. Whitehead of Del Rio, Mrs. Joe 
Mayer, Mrs. Foster Rust, Mrs. Jack 


(Continued on page 36) 
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A Partial Analysis of the 
August Lamb Market 



































TATISTICS covering the August year was one of the most pronounced 
lamb market as tabled below give record. For the week ended June 29 the 
. . average of good and choice slaughter lambs 
grounds for study and discussion to st Chicags ‘twa G2055: uid Tey she ek 
an unusual extent. ended August 3 it was but $8.35. Extreme- 
To introduce this discussion and to ly high temperatures in important lamb- 
link it with the course of the preced- consuming areas and the seasonal increase 
ing month’s market, we print the fol- in marketings were important factors in 
. tatement from the Livestock this decline. With cooler weather and some 
lowing : , decrease in marketings, prices of lambs 
Situation released in August by the made a moderate recovery in early August. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: The average price of good and choice 
Although prices of lambs usually slaughter lambs at Chicago was about $9.25 
weaken in July, the drop in prices this for the week ended August 10. For the 
Lamb Market Statistics for August, 1940 
Salable F. 1. Slaugh- Tep Prices Live Lants Weatern Dressed 
Receipts at ter at 27 Chicago Denver Lamb New York 
18 Markets, Centers: i949 1939 1940 __—-1989 1940 1939 
ae FO $9.00 $8.75 $ 9.00 $ 8.75 $20.00 $18.00 
_ EE ee nae 37,750 9.10 S75 9.10 8.85 20.00 18.00 
ee ee ee 39,400 9:25: F280 9.50 9.00 21.00 18.00 
. Se eee ate ee 36,145 9.60 9.00 9.85 9.10 23.00 18.00 
NE 10.00 9.15 9.90 9.10 23.00 18.50 
Weekly 1940... 197,584 215,216 9.26* 20.65* 
= i, — . 258,037 256,581 8.82 17.60 
pee 12.2... 60,708 10.00 9.15 9.85 9.10 23.00 18.50 
: , CER NE F 9.85 9.00 975 8.90 23.00 18.50 
14... 40 ee 9.25 E65 9.25 8.65 23.00 18.00 
) ccs, Sege ee 9.2) 8.30 9.00 8.50 23.00 18.00 
Le... 2 26,795 9.25 8.60 9.45 8.50 23.00 18.00 
Weekly 1940. 251,630 290,627 9.45 22.50 
e 1939 _.. _ 268,575 261,636 8.66 17.70 
August 19... 62,000 929 $8.59 9.40 8.25 22.00 18.00 
eee dba fiak ene 49,400 925: B25 9.50 8.10 22.00 18.00 
OY ok Ss eee 9.40 8.15 9.60 8.25 22.00 18.00 
Be ee 28,150 9.85 8.40 9.95 8.35 22.00 18.00 
Bre eas & 45,400 10.10 8.55 9.90 8.50 22.00 19.00 
Weekly 1940... 241,650 250,871 9.40 21.70 
im 1s eae ee 315,537 . 258,273 8.16 17.65 
OS eee 74,900 10.35 8.65 9.85 8.50 24.00 19.00 
ee so 57,800 10.15 8.85 9.60 8.65 25.00 20.00 
28 59,200 9.65 9.00 9.50 9.00 25.00 21.00 
29 54,385 9.35 9.40 > > | 9.15 24.00 22.00 
ee 32,600 9.355 9.25 9.25 9.135 2400 22.359 
Weekly 1940... 296,829 304,778 9.50 23.80 
‘i RPGR eo 330,682 277,729 8.86 20.15 
Federal inspected slaughter: August, 1940 1,488,829 
: August, 1939 1,457,232 








Chi 7 , Ft. Worth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, National Stockyards, IIl., 
te Ganka. So. St. Paul, Wichita, Ogden, Utah. 


City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 


Oklahoma City, Sioux 


Ni City, Newark, and Jersey City; Philadelphia and Baltimore; Cincinnati, Cleveland and Indianap- 
: oA Penni National Stockyards and E. St. Louis; St. Louis; Kansas City; So. St. Joseph, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City; Ft. Worth; Omaha; St. Paul, Madison and Milwaukee; Sioux City; Albert Lea and Aus- 


tin, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake and 


aWeekly live lamb ‘prices are averages of good and choice lambs. 
«Weekly dressed- lamb prices are averages of choice 30 to 40 pound carcasses. 


week ended August 3 prices of lambs were 
about 50 cents lower than ‘a year earlier, 
but for the week ended August 10 they 
were about 40 cents higher. 


Marketings of sheep and lambs increased 
materially in the first half of July but were 
reduced very sharply in late July and early 
August. Inspected slaughter of sheep and 
lambs in July, totaling 1,448,000 head, 
was 5 per cent larger than in June and 3 
per cent greater than in July last year. 

Federal inspected slaughter at 27 
points for the week opening August 5, 
as shown in the table, was 215,216 
head, just slightly under that of the 
previous week (216,992), and top 
prices on live lambs at Chicago rose 
from $9 to $10 during the week. The 
second week, with marketings that 
brought the slaughter at the same num- 
ber of points to 290,627 head, an in- 
crease of 75,000 over the preceding 
week, prices at Chicago fell from $10 
back to $9.25, and the third week open- 
ed at that figure to rise to $10.10 un- 
der a weekly inspected slaughter at 27 
centers of 250,871, which was 14 per 
cent higher than the week before. With 
inspected slaughter at the 27 points the 
last week rising 17.4 per cent, or to 
304,778, prices on live lambs at Chi- 
cago slid from a grand opening of 
$10.35 to $9.35 at the close. 

At Denver the rise and fall in prices 
of live lambs was along similar lines, 
going from $9 at the beginning to $9.95 
the third week and sinking back to 
close at $9.25. 


The relationship between supply and 
prices is quite apparent, but the point 
at issue is whether supplies actually ex- 
ceeded demand in such proportion as 
the level of live lamb prices seems to 
indicate. Demand, of course, is shown 
in the prices paid for the dressed lamb, 
or in the last division of the table. 

A study of the prices paid for west- 
ern dressed carcasses in New York dur- 
ing August of this year does not bear 
out the contention made that live lambs 
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are priced by processors in line with 
the selling price of the dressed prod- 
uct. Little relationship is apparent be- 
tween the live and dressed prices. For 
example, on August 5 packers were 
buying live lambs in both Chicago and 
Denver at $9 per hundredweight and 
selling the dressed product in New 
York at $20; by the end of the week 
they were paying $10 and $9.90 for 
live lambs in Chicago and Denver, 
respectively and selling the dressed 
product at $23, a level maintained dur- 
ing the ensuing week when live lamb 
prices fell to as low as $9 in Denver. 
Dressed prices fell off a dollar the third 
week, but rose, as live lamb prices 
dropped, to $25 by the middle of the 
last week, and held at $24 the last two 
days of the final week when top live 
lambs were being purchased in Chicago 
at $9.35 and in Denver at $9.25. On 
the last day of the market month, the 
table shows, the top on live lambs in 
Chicago is the same as it was at that 
time in 1939, but that of the western 
dressed product in New York is $24 
this year as against $22.50 in 1939. 
Also pelt values are higher than in 1939. 

These figures certainly give no sup- 
port to the idea that live lambs are 
bought at prices in line with those re- 
ceived for carcasses. A better explan- 
ation of packer policy is that under 
all conditions they buy as low as pos- 
sible and sell as high as possible, that 
even slight increases in market receipts 
are taken advantage of to lower prices. 
Since four of the larger packers handle 
85 per cent of all the federally inspect- 
ed slaughter of lambs, it is not difficult 
for them to lower markets when the 
offerings are in excess of normal or 
previous numbers handled by them and 
the requirements of smaller independ- 
ent buyers. 


While it is legal for packers to make 
maximum profits, it would seem that 
last month’s margins must have at 
least been fully satisfactory. Take 
July 19 for example, when live lambs 
were being bought at Denver at $9.20 
and western dressed product was sell- 
ing at $18 in New York. Then there’s 
August 30 when $9.25 was the Denver 
top on lambs and $24 the New York 
carcass top. 


Just how the packers’ margin is run- 
ning is shown in the computation made 
by the National Live Stock Sales Ser- 
vice, presented below. 

In arriving at this margin or differ- 
ential per hundredweight of live lamb, 


The National Wool Growe, 


cent of $25 is $12.32, or the carcag 
value. The other steps in the computa. 
tion are easily followed. 

These computations certainly give 
strong support to our previous state. 
ment that packer margins are satisfac. 


Computed New York and Chicago Value of Live Lamb 





Top of Grade, Locally Dressed 


Dollars Per Hundredweight Live Lamb, Spring Lamb Basis 





Wednesday, August 28, 1940 























Credit Items Per 100 Lbs. Live Lamb Choice Good Medium 
New York Carcass Price, LL. Di $25.00 $23.50 $22.00 
0 A EE Se eee: 47.6 46.1 

Carcass Value ___.._..______. x 12.32 11.19 10.14 
EEE ENR CCS Te Te COURS COS 1.55 1.55 1.55 
ae ee 41 42 44 
14.28 13.16 12.13 

Buying, Killing, Distribution, etc. siesehesiapdanadeans cana 91 94 
New York Live Lamb Value__.____.__..__.__»__. 13.37 12.25 11.19 
Chicago to New New York Costs_.___»_»-_ 1.14 1.11 1.09 
Approximate Chicago Value ___..-.-_--_-__----.._ 12.23 11.14 10.10 
Chicago Market Quotations 9.90 9.20 8.45 
Differential Per Hundredweight Live Lamb. $ 2.33 $ 1.94 $ 1.65 





as the table sets it up, the compilers of 
the table figure the carcass value on 
the basis of the yield. For instance, the 
carcass price on choice New York car- 
casses is $25. The yield of these car- 
casses is 49.3 per cent, and 49.3 per 


tory, to say the least. And a general 
conclusion drawn from the lamb mar- 
ket statistics for August is that while 
supply always operates at full force, 
the demand is not always fully reflect- 
ed in the live lamb prices. 





King Bros. Corriedale Tops Texas Sale 


This is the yearling Cor- 
riedale stud ram that topped 
the ram sale held at San 
Angelo, Texas, July 30 to 
August 2, this year. The 
$325 bid of B. F. Fitzgerald 
of Sabinal, Texas, took the 
ram, which was consigned 
by King Bros. Sheep Com- 
pany of Laramie, Wyoming. 
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The National Ram Sale 


—s paid at the 25th Annual 
National Ram Sale were consid- 
ered quite satisfactory by both con- 
signors and buyers. A good many 
people had expected materially higher 
prices than in 1931, but were disap- 
pointed. On the whole, however, the 
business showed a healthy tone, and as 
usual the top offerings brought the 
higher prices, although some of them 
could still be regarded as bought rather 
cheaply. 

An average of $40 was made on the 
entire 1454 head brought into the ring, 
which was about $2 less than obtained 
in 1939 on 1373 head. The breed av- 
erages for this year’s sale were as fol- 
lows: 457 Hampshires (including 
lambs) averaged $34.23; 224 Rambou- 
illets averaged $47.99; and 437 Suf- 
folks averaged $49.07. 

There were no sensational sales, the 
outside top being $760 on a yearling 
Suffolk sold by Tom Patrick to Carl 
Rudeen of Pocatello. 

In Rambouillets, the top was $500 
on a yearling sold by Nielson Brothers 
to John K. Madsen. Madsen also sold 
one two-year-old ram at $400. 

In Hampshires, the top of $300 was 
made on a ram lamb sold by Henry 
L. Finch of Idaho to Robert Blastock 
of the same state. 

The table on this page gives the full 
details of averages on different. classes 


of each breed sinte 1938.° As usual, we 


are also printing the full list of all sales 
arranged according to consignors. 


Rambouillets 


In quality of offerings, the’‘Ram- 
bouillet staged a distinct comeback: this 
year. The offerings of this breéd aré 
now wholly of the smooth type, having 
perhaps more open fleeces, but with 
materially greater length than was to be 
found on the heavy-marked and dense 
fleece style of former years. With no 
sensational prices, the 30 head of single 
studs averaged $20 more than last year. 
This was due to higher general quality, 
although there were too many sub- 


standard sheep entered for sale in the 
single stud class. 

The pens of 5 registered rams rea- 
lized $16 more than last year. Two 
pens in this class brought $65 per head, 
one being taken from John K. Mad- 
sen by C. B. Wardlaw of Del Rio, 
Texas, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and one from 
Nielson Brothers by W. E. Johnson of 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Most of the range rams were sold in 
pens of 10 head, with the top lot of 


Madsen rams going at $50 to R. F. 
Jacobson of Provo, Utah. 


Hampshires 


Hampshires were offered in about 
the same numbers as last year, but with 
a very notable step-up in conformation 
and quality which was widely comment- 
ed upon. The offering of single studs 
was somewhat too large, and with only 
one particularly high price, the aver- 


(Continued on page 24) 


Average Sale Prices—1938-39-40 





























1938 1989 1940 
No. |_ Price No. |_ Price No. |_ Price 
Sold | Per Head || Sold | Per Head || Sold | Per Head 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs 20\$ 86.75|| 15|$140.07)| 31)$101.61 
Registered Pens of 5 | 33} 53.18|| 38) 37.58]| 50| 42.46 
Range Rams 
Yearlings || 165] 36.58]| 197| 35.70|) 197) 29.53 
Lent. .j550 _|} 105} 28.86}| 207) 25.06]| 179) 25.50 
SUFFOLKS: 

Single Studs _.._.|| 38] 169.61|| 36) 249.93)| 40) 165.00 
Registered Pens of 5|| 103) 38.68]| 73) 51.67|| 112) 42.79 
Range Rams 

Yearlings —___ 157| 40.00|| 182) 39.63); 202) 36.56 

Lambs —.__||_ 55] 39.09]| 91] 36.65|} 83) 32.90 

RAMBOUILLETS: 
Single Studs —_____. 25; 93.00)) 26) 111.15); 30) 131.50 
Registered Pens of 5|| 118] 26.75|} 61| 28.21]) 71] 44.28 
Range Rams — 187| 24.49|| 125) 28.76|| 123) 29.76 
CORRIEDALES: 
sg Single Studs —___._.. 6| 192.50 9| 107.78 4| 102.50 
ok Registered Pens of 5 t 4| 50.00 8|  53.00|} 10} 62.00 
site Range Yearlings —.||...|_ 5} 70.00 8} 25.00 
COTSWOLDS: 
Range Rams -_—_-. 25} 20.00); 10) 27.50); 10) 27.00 
LINCOLNS: 
Registered Pens of 5|| 11) 19.27 6} 21.00)|____ alate 
Range Rams —_.. 23; 13.26 6} 15.00 5} 50.00 
| | 
PANAMAS: | 
Range Rams __.. 45| 34.78|| 57| 59.47|| 50| $1.50 
ROMELDALES: 
Range Yearlings 30| 27.33|| 20) 35.00); 20) 23.50 
Ram Lambs -..__. 40; 18.25 30} 25.00}; 40) 18.75 
CROSSBREDS: | 
Lincoln-Rambouillets 6| 27.50|| 12| 27.50|| 38) 35.00 
Suffolk-Hampshires 61| 25.61|| 128] 26.17|| 111] 22.56 
I 






































Top Hampshire, a ram 
lamb sold by H. L. Finch 
(center), Soda Springs, 
Idaho, to Robert Blastock 
(right), Filer, Idaho, for 
$300. Mr. Finch’s son is 
holding the ram. 














SOME OF TH 
SOLD AT THE 25th 


il 


A yearling Suffolk ram sold 
‘by Howard Vaughn (left), 
Dixon, California, to Bolten 
and Davis Land & Livestock 
Cémpany, Hayden, Colorado, |* 
for $450. 











Pen of five Suffolk rang 
rams sold by Laidlaw am 
Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho, i 
W. L. Cook, Logan, Utah, @ 
$60 a. head. 3 





“Top. Suffolk, an imported 
yearling ram sold by Suffolk- 
dale Meadows (T. L. Patrick, 
left); Ilderton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, to:Carl Rudeen (right), 
Deg : daha 4 Af) a, 





TOP RAMS 
ZOthHONAL RAM SALE 


Pen of ten registered Ram- 
bouillet rams sold by John K. 
Madsen (left), Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah, to Rewl F. Jacobson 
(right), Provo, Utah, for $50 


a head. 


Me 








Pen of five registered 
Hampshire rams sold by Mt. 
Haggin Land & Livestock 
Company, Anaconda, Mon- 
tana, to J. T. Murdock, Heber * 
City, Utah, at $60 a-head. 
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age was somewhat lower than last year. 


In pens of 5 registered Hampshires, 
however, there was a top of $60 for the 
Mt. Haggin Company’s sale to J. T. 
Murdock of Heber City, Utah. Robert 
Blastock sold a similar pen at $58 to 
C. L. Wood of Rifle, Colorado. In the 
pens of 10 range rams, the Deseret 
Livestock Company of Woods Cross, 
Utah, paid $37 to Blastock. 

Probably the outstanding bargains 
of the sale were found in some of the 
larger pens of Hampshire lambs selling 
at around $20 per head. The average 
on 180 lambs was $25.50, which is 
slightly higher than one year ago. Finch 
sold a pen of 5 registered lambs at $44, 
and George A. Reed of Burley, Idaho, 
sold a pen of 5 range ram lambs at 
$40 to Jack Powers of Salt Lake. The 
Wasatch Livestock Loan Company paid 
$33 for a pen of 25 Mt. Haggin lambs. 


Suffolks 


Suffolk offerings increased from the 
382 head of 1939 to 437 head this year. 
The larger numbers meant something 
of a loss in average quality, though the 
most notable difference in prices was 
on the 40 single studs, which averaged 
$80 less than last year. This was in 
part due to the less active bidding of 
Laidlaw and Brockie, which firm last 
year took 13 rams at an average of 
$400 each. Last year, 5 single stud 
Suffolks sold at above $500 each, while 
only one reached that much in this 
year’s sale. The second price in the 
single studs was $450 on a remarkably 
good ram consigned by Howard Vaughn 
of Dixon, California, and sold to Bolten 
and Davis of Colorado. 

On pens of 5, a top of $62 was made 
on the lot consigned by the University 
of Idaho sold to D. G. Smith of Salt 
Lake City. A pen of 5 yearlings from 
Laidlaw and Brockie brought $58. 

A top of $50 on pens of 10 Suffolk 
lambs was recorded on the entry of 
Laidlaw and Brockie taken by Ben 
Darrah of Idaho. 


Panamas and Other Breeds 


Laidlaw and Brockie were again the 
only consignors of Panamas, making 
an average of $51.50 on a very excel- 
lent offering of 50 head. The top pen 


of 5 went to G. N. Winder of Craig, 
Colorado, at $60. 

The Romeldales from A. T. Spencer 
and Son were of good quality, but the 
fact that the offering consisted largely 
of shorn lambs operated against selling 
prices. 

Only a few Corriedales were offered, 
a large part of the available stock of 
this breed having already been moved 
to Texas. King Brothers sold one single 
stud to James Riddell of Monmouth, 
Oregon, at $130, and J. W. Matthews 
of Burley, Idaho, another at the same 
price to the Manti Livestock Company 
of Manti, Utah. 


Cross breds 


After last year’s sale, it was said that 
crossbred sheep were coming back into 
stronger demand, but this was not rea- 
lized either in numbers or prices this 
year. Thirty-eight head of Lincoln- 
Rambouillet crossbreds averaged $35, 
which was $7 better than a year ago. 
One hundred and eleven head of Suf- 
folk- Hampshires averaged $22.50, 
though a better quality in this class 
would have undoubtedly meant better 
prices. 

Bidding was very active in all cases, 
and the sales were made in record time. 
On Wednesday, the second day of the 
sale, Colonel Arthur W. Thompson sold 
a total of 894 Suffolks and Hampshires 
in 5 hours and 47 minutes for a com- 
bined total of $37,089. 

There was a wide distribution of this 
year’s offerings; the numbers shipped 
to the leading buying states are shown 
below: 























(ESE. eae eee 3 
eS Ee ae eR A CS ee 20 
Colorado E 104 
Idaho ~ 92 
Montana 6 
i a cee 36 
Paew, Teekion: .. 36 
| EL aan enters 110 
ee EERE eR Sk 15 
South Dene 
PONS 137 
Utah 738 
Wyoming 28 





The largest number on record outside 
of Utah went to Texas buyers, includ- 
ing purchases by Ralph Pembrook of 
Big Lake, C. B. Wardlaw of Del Rio, 
and Dr. H. A. Wimberly, and R. C. 
Jones of San Angelo. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Silver Anniversary of the 
National Ram Sale 





a. W. McClure 


E 1940 National Ram Sale was 

the 25th consecutive such event to 
be conducted by the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

Recognition of this silver anniver- 
sary was made at the sale on Tuesday 
afternoon, August 28, in a brief recital 
of the history of the sale and its in- 
fluence on the development of the sheep 
breeds of the western part of the United 
States to their present high standards 
of quality by E. F. Rinehart, extension 
animal husbandman of the University 
of Idaho with a 100 per cent attendance 
record at the National Ram Sale, and 
in the presentation of a watch to Dr. 
S. W. McClure, who as secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, inaugurated the sale in 1916. The 
services of E. R. McClure, brother of 
Dr. McClure, who has so efficiently 
supervised the branding of the sheep 
and putting them through the ring ac- 
cording to catalog listings at each of the 
25 sales, was also properly acknowledg- 
ed. F. A. Ellenwood, honorary presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers 
Association, made the presentation 
speech. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


Per Head 
rice 


Adney Sisters, Corinne, Utah— 
Lot 1, 1 stud ram fo Dr. H. A. Wimberly, San Angelo, Tex...$ 50.00 


Lot 2, 1 2-yr.-old ram to Dr. H. A. Wimberly........................ 65.00 
Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah— 

Lot 3, 1 stud ram to D. E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah............ 50.00 

Lot 5, 6 registered rams to Casten Olsen, S. L. Miscg. Wa acta 25.00 

Lot 6, 20 range rams to J. S. Otto, Clayton, New Mexico... 21.00 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah— 

Lot 7, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co., 

RS CO) nee me ERR eee Cy eee 70.00 





Lot 8, 1 stud ram to Adney Sisters, Corinne, Utah................ 100.00 

Lot 9, 1 stud ram to Kikel Bros., Breen, Colorado................ 

Lot 10, 1 stud ram to C. B. Hudspeth, Comstock, Feeas..cn. 

Lot 11, 5 registered rams to W. R. Veach, Cortez, Colorado 58.00 

Lot 12, 5 registered rams to M. A. Gonzales, Abiquiu, N. M. 40.00 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah— 


wat 14, 1 stud ram to Dr. H. A. Wimberly........................--...- 70.00 
Lot 65, 1 stud ram to G. A. Jorgenson, Ephraim, Utah........ 75.00 
Lot 15, 5 registered rams to Dr. H. A. Wimberly.................... 29.00 
F, R. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 16, 1 stud ram to J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........ 125.00 
Lot 17, 1 stud ram to C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas............ 60.00 
Lot 19, 5 registered rams to Chas. Redd, LaSal, Utah.......... 46.00 
Lot 20, 8 range rams to A. M. Swallow, Garrison, Utah...... 23.00 


§. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah— 
Lot 23, 7 registered rams to Matthias Allred, Ftn. Green, U. 30.00 
Dwight E. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 24, 1 stud ram to Harry Bomford, Belle Fourche, S. D. 50.00 
Lot 25, 1 stud ram to Jensen-Gill Sheep Co., 








0 Sa EIR FEE SE en SY ke ee ee eat a 60.00 
Lot 26, 5 registered rams to W. T. Jenkins Co..,.. 
ON I) oS: © a a eee ee 53.00 
Lot 27, 15 range rams to Thos. Adamson’s Sons, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah .................. eee 25.00 
E. S. Hansen & Sons, East Garland, Utah— 
Lot 28, 10 range rams to A. M. Swallow.......................---.---+- 25.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
Lot 29 ,] stud ram to C.'B. Mudspetii...........................---...2..-.-. 115.00 
Lot 30, ‘1 etud ram :to Mikel Bre... ssn ck. 150.00 
Lot 31, 1 stud ram to Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah............ 200.00 
Lot 32, 5 registered rams to W. H. Siddoway, Vernal, Utah 41.00 
Lot 33, 5 sange rame te'C: B. Wardlaw.....2....02 ne. 45.00 
Lot 34, 10 range rams to S. A. Mahaffey, Tendoy, Idaho...... 35.00 
Lot 35, 10 range rame to A. M. Swallow......:................-....... 30.00 
A. E. Holmquist & Sons, Twin Falls, Idaho— 
Lot 36, 8 range rams to L. W. Fitzgerald, Draper, Utah...... 32.00 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah— 
Lot 37, 1 2-yr.-old ram to Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah...... 400.00 
Lot 38, 1 stud ram to Walker Epperson, Rock Springs, Texas a 
Lot 39, 1 stud ram to Cunningham Sheep Co 


Lot 40, 5 registered rams to C. B. Wardlaw..........................---. 38-00 

Lot 41, 10 registered rams to Rewl F. Jacobson, Provo, Ut. 50.00 

Lot 42, 10 range rams to R. C. Jones, San Angelo, Texas.... 42.00 

Lot 43, 10 vange. fame tock. ©, Fomee: ies. bel ce csececntcs 35.00 
George ‘A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utah— 

Lot 44, 1 stud ram to Day & White, Ft. Stockton, Texas........ 75.00 


Lot 45, 5 registered rams to J. E. Gawith, Cortez, Colorado 40.00 


Lot 46, 10 range rams to Moynier & Sons, Price, Utah........ 25.00 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 

Lot 47, 1 stud ram to C. B. Hudepeth.......-.......2. 2. .escss 75.00 

Lot 46, t- stud ram'te C. B. Wardiaw........-.....-.......... 290.00 
Nielson Brothers Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah— 

Lot 49, 1 stud ram to C. B. Hudspeth......0...2 0 Jevwe, 200-00 

Lot SO; 1 stud ram to. J. K. Meadeet...... 2. 500.00 

Lot Si, 1 stud ram to C. B. Wardlaw... 220 125.00 

Lot 52, 1 stud ram to E. S. Hansen, East Garland, Utah.... 100.00 


Lot 53, 5 registered rams to W. E. Johnson, Spearfish, S. D. 65.00 

Lot 54, 7 range rams to E. P. Morgan, Riverton, Utah............ 40.00 
DeVon H. Peterson, Ephraim, Utah— 

Let BG, F ete vad to FR, WRB con oso ccesesccwciecstccntccnsez 
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! Sellers, Buyers and Prices in the Sale 


D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah— 








Lot Se, 4. stud) rai, 20 Uy i OO. sn vca cecensssipon cerns 100.00 

Lot 57, 1 stud ram to Charles Redd............. 75.00 

Lot 58, 3 registered rams to Dr. H. A. Wimberly.................. 33.00 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 

Lot 64, 1 stud ram to Harry: Bomford.....:......:....2.4.0..45:3 50.00 


SUFFOLKS 


Michael Barclay, Blackfoot, |Idaho— 
Lot 201, 10 range ram lambs to Frant Reed, Hickory, Okla. 
Lot 202, 10 range ram lambs to Golden Porter, Morgan, Ut. 
Bruce M. Barnard Company, Dolores, Colorado— 
Lot 203, 6 range rams to J. H. Widdoss, Belle Fourche, S. D. 
Lot 204, 6 range ram lambs to Lafe Bown & Sons, Provo, U. 
Bartlett Brothers, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 205, 5 registered ram lambs to W. L. Cook, Logan, Utah 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Strathmore, Alberta, Canada— 
Lot 206, 1 stud ram to B. B. Burroughs, Homedale, Idaho.... 250.00 
Lot 207, 1 stud ram lamb to Predmore Bros., Rupert, Idaho 250.00 
Lot 208, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to J. L. Fullerton, 
Idaho FOE, TNO oiccs 2c RISE ee ek 110.00 
Lot 209, 5 registered rams to D. G. Smith, S. L. C., Ut......... 
Lot 210, 6 registered rams to J. H. Widdoss 37.00 
Lot 211, 10 registered rams to Ed Ramsey, Oklahoma City 45.00 
Clarindale Stock Farm, Vauxhall, Alberta, Canada— 


30.00 
24.00 


40.00 
37.00 


41.00 











Lot 212, 1 stud ram to B. M. Barnard, Dolores, Colorado.... 125.000 
Lot 213, 3 registered rams to Michael Barclay, 

RS I ee i 64.00 
Lot 214, 5 registered ram lambs to L. E. Vivion, 

i TOTES EL 40.00 


Hoyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon— 
Lot 215, 1 stud ram to Leonard Lighthizer, Hayden, Colo..... 
Lot 216, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay 100 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah— 
Lot 222, 1 registered ram to Thos. Mills, Stone, Idaho............ 30 
Lot 222, 4 registered rams to J. H. Widdoss 40. 
Lot 223, 5 registered ram lambs to Frant Reed........................ 30 
Lot 224, 12 range ram lambs to M. A. Smith, S. L. C., Ut. 22 
Lot 225, 7 range rams to J. H. Widdoss 35! 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon— 
Lot 227, 1 stud ram to Bolten & Davis Land & Livestock 
Co., Hayden, RNIN. ntsncterecbrmbsctiecthivaian 
Lot 228, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho.. 125.00 
Lot 297, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie 300.00 
Lot 229, 1 range ram to Elwood F. Bair, Carbondale, Colo. 10.00 
Lot 229, 4 range rams to Wm. Nicholas, Sacramento, Calif. 36.00 
Mack J. Knight, Kamas, Utah— 
Lot 231, 1 3-yr.-old stud ram to D. L. Whittaker, 











88 





























pS Saat ee ee 55.00 

Lot 232, 5 range rams to L. & A. Bertagnole, S. L. C., Ut... 36.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 

Lot 233, 5 range rams to W. L. Cook...... 60.00 

Lot 298, 5 range rams to R. M. Smith, Salt Lake City, Ut..... 58.00 

Lot 234, 15 range rams to Ed Ramsey......................--..--c-ec--o- 43.00 

Lot 235, 10 range ram lambs to Ben Darrah, Shoshone, Ida. 50.00 

Lot 236, 15 range ram lambs to Ben Darrah 50.00 
George C. Mann, Spokane, Washington— 

Lot 237, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity, O'regon............ 125.00 

Lot 238, 1 stud ram to Laidlaw & Brockie.............................--- 200.00 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 

Lot 239, 1 stud ram to L. E. Vivion........ 100.00 

Lot 240, 1 stud ram to G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado.......... 75.00 

Lot 241, 1 stud ram to D. L. Whittaker... 80.00 
Nephi Suffolk Sheep Association, Nephi, Utah— 

Lot 242, 1 stud ram to D. L. Whittaker... 75.00 

Lot 243, 15 range ram lambs to Lafe Bown & Sons................ 22.00 
Mrs. Kathleen Nielsen, Helena, Montana— 

Lot 299, 1 stud ram to D. G. Smith............. 50.00 
S. P. Nielsen & Sons, Nephi, Utah— 

Lot 244, 1 stud ram to W. E. McGouan, Spicer, Colorado.... 95.00 

Lot 245, 1 stud ram to W. O. Mecham, Wallsburg, Utah........ 75.00 

Lot 246, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to E. G. Isenberg, Rupert, Ida. 90.00 
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° 
Per Head 
Price 
Lot 247, 5 registered rams to Ed Ramsey...............-.....-...---.---- 37.00 
Lot 248, 5 registered rams to A. Culverwell, Craig, Colo..... 32.00 
W. S. O' Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 
Lot 249, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to L. E. Vivion...........................- 195.00 
Lot 250, 1 stud ram to B. R. Meek, Preston, Idaho.................. 110.00 
Lot 251, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay 150.00 
Lot 252, 1 stud ram to Joe Alameda, Rawlins, Wyoming...... 85.00 
Lot 253, 5 registered rams to D. G. Smith......................-....--.-- 39.00 
Lot 254, 5 registered rams to A. M. Swallow, Garrison, Ut. 36.00 


Lot 255, 8 range rams to Ralph Pembrook, Big Lake, Texas 37.00 
Lot 256, 8 range rams to A. M. Swallow........................-...----- 30.00 
Lot 257, 10 registered ewes to Weaver Douglass, 

Pocatello, Idaho 

J. H. Patrick Estate, liderton, Ontario, Canada— 

Lot 256, 1 etud ram to Michael Barciay:................................... 
Lot 259, 1 stud ram to R. E. Beus, haber: Idaho........ 
Lot 260, 1 stud ram to F. T. Knight, Kamas, Utah.................. 
Lot 261, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to Suffoik Sheep Co., 

ORE, |. ea diay Deane be Pegi me, | fine EE Cae e eee See Semel 
Lot 262, 5 registered rams to Ed Ramsey......................-.---+-+- 








Lot 263, 5 registered rams to Ed Ramsey.........................------- 50. 

Lot 264, 10 range rams to C. R. Kippen, Morgan, Utah........ 38.00 
Lot 265, 6 range rams to Ralph Pembrook............................-.-- 27.00 
Lot 266, 10 registered ewes to G. N. Winder............................ 28.00 


Douglas Piggot, McMurdo, Golden, British Columbia— 
Lot 267, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw & Brockie.................... 350.00 
George Q. Spencer, Payson, Utah— 


Lot 268, 5 range ram lambs to Thos. Mills.............................. 25.00 
Suffolkdale Meadows, Ilderton, Ontario, Canada— 
Ree Zou, | Seid sam tO LB. VIGO sos sn sss ees 175.00 
Lot 270, 1 stud ram to Carl Rudeen, Pocatello, Idaho............ 760.00 
Lot 271, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to W. P. Hubbard, 
Junction RN Eee ae ay ie Ra eee nero epee a 250.00 


Lot 272, 1 3-yr.-old stud ram to M. H. Manning, Burley, Ida. 360.00 


Lot 273, 5 registered rams to I. H. Nash, Weston, Idaho...... 46.00 
Lot 274, 5 registered rams to T. T. Wright, Ss & & UE...... 48.00 
Lot 275, 5 registered rams to L. E. Vivion............................---- 50.00 
Lot 276, 6 registered rams to Wm. Nicholas........................-..- 43.00 
Lot 277, 10 range rams to L. & A. Bertagnole.......................... .00 
Lot 278, 21 range rams to Ralph Pembrook............................-- 25.00 
Lot 280, 2) range rams to J. Tr. Wiaaees......2....---..2.......:.:.. 35.00 
Lot 281, 19 range rams to J. H. Widdess......._.-.:...................... 35.00 
Lot 282, 3 registered ewes to Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah.. 25.00 
Thomas & Patrick, Heber City, Utah— 
Lot 283, 1 stud ram lamb to Joe Alameda....................---...--.-.. 75.00 
Lot 284, 1 stud ram lamb to C. R. Kippen................................ 60.00 
Lot 285, 1 stud ram lamb to Laidlaw & Brockie...................... 40.00 
Lot 286, 7 registered ram lambs to J. H. Widdoss.................. 28.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho— 
Lot 287, 1 stud ram to Michael Barclay........................---:22000-+ 100.00 


Lot 288, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell....................................... 360.00 

Lot 290, 5 registered rams to D. G. Smith...............................- 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California— 

Lot 291, 1 stud ram to Bolten & Davis Land & Livestock Co. 450.00 


Lot 292, 5 registered rams to Ed Ramsey.................................- 51.00 
Lot 293, 18 range rams to Ralph Pembrook............................ 38.00 
Lot 294, 25 range rams to Ralph Pembrook............................ 42.00 
John J. Wolton, Fontenelle, Wyoming— 
Lot 295, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to A. Culverwell........................ 35.00 
Lot 296, 8 range rams to J. M. Adamson, Pleasant Grove Ut. 28.00 
HAMPSHIRES 
Morgan Ballard, Payson, Utah— 
Lot 302, 5 registered ram lambs to E. F. Bair, 
BIS SESE ETE et ea 19.00 
Robert Blastock, Filer, ldaho— 
Lot 303, 1 stud ram to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colorado.......... 175.00 


ot 304, 1 stud ram to Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo. 100.00 


Lot 305, 1 stud ram to Victor Austin, Jr., Idaho Falls, Ida... 105.00 
Lot 306, 5 registered rams to C. L. Wood, Rifle, Colorado... 58.00 
Lot 307, 10 range ram lambs to W. C. Boley, American Fork 28.00 
Lot 308, 10 range ram lambs to Heber Moon, Hanna, Utah.. 24.00 
Lot 309, 10 range ram lambs to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., 

ERT ae Me oe Ries Pind Hee 8 Sper os AR re oe ROOT 22.00 
Lot 310, 10 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co., 

I NN a eS aes sess gene tarec 19.00 
Lot 311, 10 range rams to Crandall & Childs, 

RL NER ED Ne athe ent ET RPE 36.00 
Lot 312, 10 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co..................... 37.00 
Lot 313, 14 range rams to T. T. Wright, Sa’t Lake City, Ut. 32.00 
Lot 314, 15 range rams to M. A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Ut. 36.00 


R. E. Brown, Bozeman, Montana— 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Lot 315, 1 stud ram to Burnett Livestock Co., Buffalo, Wyo. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Strathmore, Alberta, Canada— 

Lot 316, 3 registered rams to Burnett Livestock Co 
E. P. Ranch, High River, Alberta, Canada— 

Lot 318, 1 stud ram lamb to €.L, Wood.........................:...... e 

Lot 318, 2 registered ram lambs to E. H. Street, 

Richfield, ol aR Et. 2a hae = 

H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho— 

Lot 319, 1 stud ram to Dell Singleton, American Fork, Utah 

Lot 320, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho............ 

Lot 321, 1 stud ram lamb to Robert Blastock gsi sg 

Lot 322, 5 registered ram lambs to A. P. Murdock, Heber, Ut. 
Foothills Farm, Carlton, Oregon— 

Lot 323, 1 stud ram to James McNulty, Carbondale, Colo 

Lot 324, 1 stud ram to Carl Brookshire, 

Steamboat SM IES ae ee ee ea 
Lot 325, 20 range ram lambs to Alfred Kearl, Laketown, Ut. 
Lot 326, 20 range ram lambs to Casten Olsen, a a G., Ut 

R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon— 
Lot 327, 1 stud ram lamb to J. J. Winninger, Cody, Wyo..... 
Lot 328, 1 stud ram lamb to H. G. Avery, LaGrande, Ore. 
Lot 329, 5 registered ram lambs to W. R. Veach, 

Cortez, SAE EE Ee eee 

Lot 330, 15 range ram lambs to M. A. Smith... 
J. G. S. Hubbard & Sons, Corvallis, Oregon— 
Lot 331, 1 stud ram to Foothills Farm, Carlton, Oregon 
Lot 333, 5 registered rams to W. C. Boley So EE se ae 
Lot 334, 10 range rams to D. E. Howard, Woods Cross, Ut. 
Lot 336, 15 range rams to Casten Olsen............000.......:..cc-cee00-- 
Lot 337, 15 range rams to D. A. Robertson, Provo, Utah 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Corvallis, Oregon— 
Lot 338, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock......0000..0.200. eee oes. 
Lot 339, 4 range rams to W. C. Boley...................................... 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon— 
Lot 340, 1 stud ram to M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, Colorado 
Lot 341, 1 2-yr.-old stud ram to V. McConkie, Vernal, Ut..... 
Lot 342, 2 registered rams to J. N. Smith, S. L .C., Ut 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho— 
Lot 344, 1 stud ram to Dell Singleton, American Fork, Ut. 
Lot 345, 1 stud ram to I. F. Haines, Rocky Ford, Colo......... 
Lot 346, 1 stud ram to Richard Robins, Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Lot 346, 1 stud ram to: Heber Moon... ......-........0......0:.:....--0 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming— 
Lot 347, 1 stud ram to W. W. Coe, Portland, Oregon 
Lot 348, 1 stud ram to E. J. Konrad, Heyburn, Heane......2... 
Lot 349, 1 stud ram to Robert Blastock Se eR eee 
Lot 350, 5 registered rams to E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Colo..... 
Lot 351, 10 range ram lambs to D. A. Robertson... 
Lot 352, 25 range rams to Lafe Bown & Sons, Provo, Utah 
Lot 353, 25 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co 
Lot 354, 25 range rams to Heber Moon...................--0.-20---00----- 
Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 355, 1 stud ram to H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Mont 
Lot 356, 1 stud ram to Burnett Livestock Co.........00000.2..000.... 
Lot 357, 4 registered rams to Burnett Livestock Co 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Company, 

Anaconda, Montana— 

Lot 358, 1 stud ram to Dave Waddell, Amity Oregon............ 
Lot 359, 1 stud ram lamb to es Bros., Cokeville, Wyo..... 
Lot 360, 1 stud ram lamb to E. H. Street & Son, 
Richfield, | Sa) ie ee See eee 
Lot 361, 5 registered rams to J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Ut. 
Lot 362, 5 range rams to W. P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore. 
Lot 363, 25 range ram lambs to iw. I. Jenkins Co., 
Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Lot 364, 25 range ram lambs to Wasatch Livestock Loan Co., 
Salt Lake ee ee ee eae 
Lot 365, 1 range ram lamb to E. H. Street & Son.................. 
Lot 365, 3 range ram lambs to George Wilbur, Mesa, Ariz. 
Lot 366, 25 range ram lambs to M. A. Smith 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 

Lot 367, 14 range rams to Deseret Livestock Co..................... 
W. S. O'Neil, Denfield, Ontario, Canada— 

Lot 368, 1 stud ram to Burnett Livestock Co 
Albert Pearson, Oakley, Utah— 

Lot vie 4 registered ram lambs to E. F. Bair 
George A. Reed, Burley, Idaho— 

Lot 372, 5 range ram lambs to Jack Powers, Salt Lake City 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah— 


Lot 375, 1 stud ram to A. Culverwell 
Lot 376, 1 stud ram to 
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CORRIEDALES 
A. L. King, Cheyenne, Wyoming— 


Lot 101, 1 stud ram to D. C. Robison, Baker, Nevada............ 
Lot 102, 5 registered rams to Roy J. Retherford, 
| A RRSERUS RS bon eel Mee ete Pelee 
King Brothers Company, Laramie, Wyoming— 
Lot 103, 1 stud ram to James Riddell, Monmouth, Ore....... 130.00 


Jerry King, Cheyenne, Wyoming— 


Lot 106, 1 stud ram to A. M. Swallow, Garrison, Utah.......... 


J. W ‘Matthews, Burley, Idaho— 


Lot 107, 1 stud ram to Manti Livestock Co., 
Lot 108, 5 registered rams to D. C. Robison 


M, C. Naegle, Cornish, Utah— 


Lot 109, 8 2-vr.-old range rams to C. H. mes 
Castle aii eae 


COTSWOLDS 
A. Foster Rhoades, Hanna, Utah— 


Lot 111, 5 range rams to T. D. Carlson, Salem, Utah............ 
Lot 112, 5 range rams to Day & White, Ft. Stockton, Texas 29.00 


LINCOLNS 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 


Lot 114, 5 range rams to S. J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont....... 


PANAMAS 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho— 


Lot 115, 5 range rams to G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado...... 
Lot 116, 5 range rams to G. N. Winder.,.......... 
Lot 117, 10 range rams to W. O. Collard, Huntsville, Utah 
Lot 118, 10 range rams to S. A. Mahaffey, Tendoy, Idaho.... 
Lot 119, 10 range rams to Sargent & Haines, 

Rockyford, NIN iia isan noc cates ec 
Lot 120, 10 range rams to R. B. Sullivan, Durango, Colo..... 


ROMELDALES 
A. T. Spencer & Son, Gerber, California— 


Lot 121, 10 range rams to C. H. Seely, Castle Dale, Utah... 
Lot 122, 10 range rams to C. H. Seely............ 
Lot 123, 10 range ram lambs to O. R. Marsing, Price, Utah 
Lot 124, 10 range ram lambs to Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Cal. 
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Per Head Per Head 
Price e Price 
Lot 125, 10 range ram lambs to C. H. Seely 18.00 
Lot 126, 10 range ram lambs to C. H. Seell.......................... 20.00 
75.00 ROMNEYS 
in ees 39.00 Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana— 
Lot 127, 3 2-yr.-old — rams to B. E. hina’ 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah .. fe we Oe 
75.00 CROSSBREDS 
Manti, Utah.... 130.00 Corriedale-Rambouillets 
sonnanesernoueverysoumene 85.00 Voyle Bagley, Greenwich, Utah— 
Lot 128, 4 range rams to H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, S. D. 28.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah— 
eiemconenartcarrowenstase 25.00 Lot 129, 11 range rams to H. J. Devereaux............................... 27.00 
Lincoln-Rambouillets 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
25.00 Lot 131, 5 range rams to H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, S. D. 29.00 
Lot 132, 5 range rams to Verva Bowen, Rifle, Colorado........ 45.00 
Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah— 
Lot 133, 10 range rams to W. S. Young, Wanship, Utah........ 34.CO 
Lot 134, 10 polled range rams to H. J. De. ereaux................ 40.00 
50.00 A. E. Holmquist & Sons, Twin Falls, ldaho— 
7 Lot 135, 3 range rams to Jensen-Gill Sheep Co., 
Pree OO i asics ie cp tage Sca thos hss eS eee 32.00 
Lot 136, 5 range ram lambs to R. J. Rethericri, Lewis, Coio. 25.00 
60.00 Suffolk-Hampshires 
Seg oes J. G. S$. Hubbard & Sons, Corvallis, Oregon— 
50.00 Lot 137, 10 range ram lambs to Bountiful Livestock Co,. 
WOO GU ICID: Sid cei ntscctss ceccsa pcp nobiles tenets _ 32.00 
eae Tee ee 51.00 Lot 138, 10 range ram lambs to M. A. Smith, S. L. C., Ut...... 30.00 
51.00 Lot 147, 4 range rams to Day & White, Ft. Stockton, Texas 35.00 
William Nicholas, Sacramento, California— 
Lot 139, 25 range ram lambs to Frant Reed, Hickory, Okla. 17.00 
Lot 140, 25 range ram lambs to Frant Reed 8.00 
Lot 141, 10 range ram lambs to J. S. Otto, Clayton, N. M. 17.00 
27.99  Casten Olsen, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
aie ai dublin te 20.00 Lot 143, 15 range rams to W. A. Banks, Vernal, Utah........... 33.00 
19.00 John J. Wolton, Fontenelle, Wyoming— 
18.00 17.00 





Results of Idaho Sale 


HE ram sale conducted by the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, 

its 19th annual, at Filer on August 14, 
registered a top price of $275, paid for 
a Suffolk stud ram consigned by Chas. 
Howland of Cambridge, Idaho. T. B. 
Burton of the same place being the 


purchaser. While the average on all 
Suffolk studs sold was $150.71, the 
prices on all blackfaced breeds aver- 
aged below last year’s figure. 

In Suffolk yearlings, the top sale was 
made at $75 on a pen of five consigned 
by Laidlaw & Brockie and bought by 
Geo. Weigle of Jerome, Idaho. The 
University of Idaho’s pen of four sold 
at $72.50 per head to J. W. Newman 
of Twin Falls, Idaho, and Laidlaw & 
Brockie and B. B. Burrougs of Home- 


dale both sold pens of ten at $70 a 
head. The average on Suffolk yearlings 
was $52.98. 

The average on Suffolk ram lambs 
was $38.90, the top pen of five, con- 
signed by E. R. Kelsey of Burley, sell- 


ing at $60 a head to J. W. Newman. 
Laidlaw and Brockie sold a pen of five 
to Andrew Little of Emmett, Idaho, at 
$50 a head. 

H. L. Finch of Soda Springs sold 
the top Hampshire stud ram to Geo. A. 
Reed of Burley for $165, and the aver- 
age on all Hampshire studs was 
$121.67. The average on all the Hamp- 
shire yearlings was $31.51, while that 
of ram lambs was $26.85. Dr. Mc- 
Clure’s pen of ten yearlings made the 
top price of $65 a head, with Wesley 
Cruickshank of Montour, Idaho, the 
purchaser. 


Lot 144, 12 range rams to Casten Olsen, S. L. C., Ut......... 


Oregon Ram Sale Averages 


TOTAL of 675 rams were sold at 
the 14th annual Oregon Ram 
Sale, held on August 23 at Pendleton, 
to buyers from Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. The top was a Suffolk ram 
sold by Pederson & Edwards of Albany, 
Oregon, to D. E. Nebergall of the 
same place for $100, while a Ram- 
bouillet consigned by John K. Madsen 
of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, went to the 
Cunningham Sheep Company of Pend- 
leton, Oregon, at $75. 

The average price on all Suffolks 
sold was $35.18; on Rambouillets, 
$33.77; Hampshires, $32.37; Lincolns, 
$25.41; Lincoln-Rambouillets, $23.65; 
and Suffolk-Hampshires, $41.50. Num- 
bers sold in each breed were not re- 
ported to the Wool Grower. 

Colonel A. W. Thompson was the 
auctioneer. 
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The Wool Market in August 


By C. J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston 


E month of August has been fea- 

tured by a spotty wool market. 
The placing of substantial government 
orders is the only factor that prevented 
a rather drab situation. 

August is usually a month of inac- 
tivity on the part of purchasing agents 
for the woolen mills. It is the vacation 
month and mills are usually winding 
up the manufacture of the heavyweight 
cloth for fall delivery and getting ready 
to show their samples for the spring 
trade. 

The wool trade is habitually looking 
for better times just around the corner. 
Business is expected after this holiday 
or that holiday and the prophecy was 
freely made that the market would 
come into its own after Labor Day. 


There were two buying waves in the 
month of August prompted entirely by 
government orders. The first was for 
1,200,000 blankets requiring about 
twelve million pounds of grease wool. 
The second buying wave occurred in 
the last week of August preceding the 
placing of the second government order 
for 74 million yards of serge for army 
uniforms. It was estimated this last 
order would require in excess of thirty 
million pounds of wool or the equiva- 
lent of about one tenth of the 1940 wool 
clip. In each case the buying, for the 
most part, has taken place before the 
bids were made. It is difficult to be- 
lieve, however, that even now the mills 
are fully covered on their contracts. 
Considerable confusion has existed as to 
the successful bidders because of their 
ability or inability to make deliveries. 
Considerable switching of contracts has 
been made necessary because of the 
early delivery dates required by the 
government. : 

The civilian business has been con- 
spicuous by its absence, and had it not 
been for the government contracts the 
market during the last few weeks would 
have been a sorry spectacle. Market 


activity on Summer Street has in each 
case been promptly reflected back to 
the country where some very satisfac- 
tory prices have been paid, resulting in 
reduction of the stocks of wool in grow- 
ers’ hands during the month of August 
by about 50 per cent. 


There are no large stocks of domestic 
wool on Summer Street, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, or St. Louis, relatively speak- 
ing. Two reasons may be advanced. 
Merchants seem to lack the initiative 
and courage to lay in large inventories, 
as was the custom a decade ago. Nor 
can they be criticized for their attitude 
when they are confronted: with such 
uncertainties as the importation of for- 
eign wool from both Australia and 
South America. In the second place, 
demand on the part of manufacturers 
has been spontaneous, and in many 
cases a premium has been paid for spot 
wool that could be landed at the mill 
within twenty-four hours. 

The demand has veered sharply to- 
‘ward fine wool whereas in the early 
part of the season quarterblood and 
three-eighths were the market favorites. 
This switching of demand is the direct 
result of government requirements, for 
the bulk of the wool now used for mil- 
itary purposes is running finer than 
heretofore. Our War Department is 
determined to clothe our soldier boys 
in the best of material. 


One of the most noteworthy in- 
stances of the month was the taking 
over of the South African wool clip by 
the British government. This was to 
be expected and made necessary in or- 
der to protect the value of the Austra- 
lian clip that will soon be shorn. It will 
be recalled that much South African 
fine wool of excellent quality was sold 
in our domestic markets at prices sub- 
stantially below the upset price placed 
by the British government upon Aus- 
tralian fine wool of equal quality and 
grade. This purchase of the South 


African wool clip by the English goy- 
ernment has been a very stimulating 
factor to the value of domestic fine 
wool. Johnny Bull now has a virtual 
monopoly on the Merino wools of the 
world. 


Late cables from Bradford, England, 
indicate a rumor that they are now 
contemplating either the outright pur- 
chase or control of the South American 
clip soon to be shorn. This, however, 
has not been confirmed. If this should 
become a reality, England would vir- 
tually control the world clip of wool, 
and it is probable that the possibility 
of England controlling the wool clip of 
the world has caused our War Depart- 
ment to consider negotiations with 
Britain for the storage of wool here in 
America to be used in case of emer- 
gency. As stated in last month’s mar- 
ket report, this proposition is coming 
more and more to the front as an im- 
portant element in the British block- 
ade against Central Europe. It takes 
no prophet to foresee dire need in the 
line of grease wool by Central Europe 
before the winter is over, and more 
people are becoming reconciled to the 
fact that Britain is making an effec- 
tive play in this respect. It is estimated 
that probably not more than fifty mil- 
lion pounds of the South American 
clip of about 350 million pounds will 
be fine wool suitable for American or 
British use. Therefore, England will 
be in position to practically name the 
world price of fine wool of the grades 
60s and above. If we knew the upset 
price that would ultimately be named 
by the British government, it would be 
comparatively easy to lift the value of 
domestic wool to that parity. The last 
prices published by the Central Wool 
Committee of England reflected a cost 
of about 90 cents and 95 cents clean 
landed Boston, duty paid, and our do- 


mestic market on fine wool almost 
equals this price, after allowing proper 
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difference in the cost of conversion. 
Perhaps never before has the domestic 
market been so thoroughly geared to 
the foreign markets, and this is the rea- 
son every market report elaborates to 
such an extent on foreign transactions. 


Last month we reported that negoti- 
ations were under way between the 
United States government and the Bri- 
tish government for the storage of per- 
haps 250 million pounds of Australian 
wool in this country to remain the 
property of the British government and 
used by the United States only in case 
of emergency. Late reports indicate no 
further progress in this project in the 
last thirty days. It is still in the nego- 
tiation stage, and if consummated we 
thoroughly believe there will be safe- 
guards surrounding this transaction 
that will adequately protect the value 
of domestic wool. 


Civilian business has been far be- 
low normal for six months, and during 
certain periods in the last six months 
has been practically non-existent except 
for specialties. There now seems to be 
ample evidence that demand for wool 
for civilian purposes will pick up in the 
immediate future. Five to six billion 
dollars from the defense appropriation 
cannot be spent in one year without re- 
flecting stronger purchasing power by 
the consuming public. It takes time for 
the expenditure of such vast sums of 
money to work back to increased value 
of raw commodities. It is thought that 


we are now beginning to reap some 
benefit from these expenditures in the 
way of increased retail trade. The First 
National Bank of Boston reports retail 
business in New England some 13 per 
cent above a similar 1939 period. The 
recent cold snap that embraced a large 
part of the United States has acceler- 
ated retail business. The buying move- 
ment that always accompanies the 
opening of the public schools in the 
United States is said to have been all 
that could be expected. 


The prospect for normal civilian bus- 
iness, to our minds, is the most heart- 
ening factor about which to write at 
the present time. Values have worked 
back until all of the lost ground in July 
and the first part of August on fine 
wool has been regained. 


We quote class 3 wools at 88 cents 
clean, although some sizable lots of 
twelve-months’ Texas have been sold 
at as low as 85 cents clean, shrinkage 
to be determined by mill top and noil 
test. This class includes average Ter- 
ritory fine wool of French combing 
length and average twelve months’ 
Texas. 


For Montana or Wyoming fine staple 
grade, 90@92 cents would be obtain- 
able. Territory halfblood grade has 
been sold with some freedom at 84@85 
cents, but at the moment this and low- 
er grades are somewhat neglected. 
Three-eighths grade has been sticky; 
77 cents seems to be about the limit, 
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and considerable was sold one week ago 
at this basis. Seventy-five cents is 
asked for Territory quarterblood but 
no mills will bid more than 73 cents un- 
less they are in immediate need for sup- 
plies. 


Fleece wool has been somewhat neg- 
lected. The country is well cleaned of 
quarterblood and three-eighths fleece 
wool. Also, some of the large dealers 
in this type of wool are low in inven- 
tory. Values are being maintained 
fairly well, although we had a rough 
spot in the middle of August where 
some dealers sold medium fleeces at 
about 2 cents lower than the top. Strict- 
ly bright quarterblood and _three- 
eighths are quoted at 40@42 cents, 
with semi-brights 35@36 cents. Ohio 
Delaine is sharing the popularity en- 
joyed by Territory fine wools and is 
readily fetching 36 cents delivered mill 
in Boston, or a full 92 cents clean. 


A fair movement in Montana origi- 
nals running fine and fine medium with 
25 per cent halfblood has taken place 
at values in the range of 33144@38% 
cents in the grease sold Boston. 


We consider the whole structure in 
a healthy condition. 


We quote below values listed by the 
Department of Agriculture, from which 
the value of individual clips may be as- 
certained: 








Domestic Wool and Mohair Quotations—Week Ending Friday, September 6, 1940 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 





























Boston Prices Shrink and Shrink and Shrink and 

Scoured Basis Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
Fine Combing (Staple) $.89- .91 (63%)  $.33-.34 (65%) $.31- .32 (68%) $.28- .29 
a reenee Comiume 85- .88 (64%) .31- .32 (66%) .29- .30 (69%) .26- .27 
| a aes Soe aoe .80- .83 (65%) .28- .29 (68%)  .26- .27 (71%) .23- .24 
maeed Combing (Sceple) 85- .88 (58%) .36- .37 (60%) .34- .35 (64%) .31- .32 
¥ Blood French Combing .82- .85 (59%) .34- .35 (61%) .32- .33 (65%) .29- .30 
IAS Ae PR A .78- .80 (60%) .31- .32 (62%) .30- _. (66%) .27- 
ci at thaniiiulcteindpciancicblts .76- .80 (53%) .36- .38 (55%) .34- .36 (58%) .32- .34 
% Blood Clothing = Ea (54%) .33- .35 (56%) .32- .33 (59%) .30- .31 
Y%, Blood Combing .70- .75 (50%) .35- .38 (52%) .34- .36 (55%) .32- .34 
4 8S eae .75- .77 (45%) .41- .42 (47%) .40- .41 (50%) .38- .39 
Common and Braid .70- .75 (44%) .39- .42 (46%) .38- .41 (49%) .36- .38 








——— 


(1) In order to present scoured basis prices on terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 
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The Wool Fund— $5,947.82 





WOOL FUND RECEIPTS TO 





SEPTEMBER 1, 1940 
BY STATES: 
California ee $ 208.00 
0 eee eee 531.00 
See ens ee 1,052.15 
a ee eee cit SCS 
0 Sa ieee eee ser 196.11 
New Mexico... COS 
en i. 2E567 
North Dekera ee ees 22:25 
South Dakota Piet a 116.60 
ae. ool .. 19803 
Wen pe ee ee 
Washington eco apart te, 23.20 
Wyoming oe 858.90 
$5,947.82 
BY DEALERS: 
Adams & Leland, Inc. -$ 35635 
55.45 


Angell, Bronsdon & DuPont 
Cen ©. Seen... 3.40 


Colonial Wool Co. _... 599.82 
Dewey, Gould & Co. f 55.55 
Draper & Co. 1,286.55 
Eiseman, Inc. : 18.60 
Emery & Conant Co., Inc. 158.41 
Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Co. 341.45 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald §21.95 
H. I. Haber Wool Co. 87.45 
Harris Wool & Fur Co.._--------- 79.30 
A. W. Hilliard Co. 41.75 
A. MacArthur Co. 46.70 
Walter M. Marston 15.57 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill 1,251.67 
Roswell Wool & Mohair Co... 19.60 
S. Silberman & Sons 615.20 
Sheldon & Co. -....... = 11.30 
Swift & Co._ Fe 16.50 
Chas. J. Webb Sons Co., ‘Inc. 176.30 
Winslow & Co. _ 71.90 
DIRECT TO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION: 

Leo Sheep Co., Rawlins, Wyo..$ 14.20 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers 

in, —. pa Se 99.F1 
Oregon Wool Growers ‘Assn... 5.01 


W. B. DeGraw, Edwards, Colo. 2.00 

New Mexico Wool Growers . 
NR oo oo 2 ee 6.03 

California Wool Growers Assn. 10.00 





$5,947.82 











CONTRIBUTORS 


CALIFORNIA 
Nunes Investment Co. 
COLORADO 
J. B. Millard 
Owen O’Fallon 


Stanley Pugh 
Poucrhoulou Bros. 


Ben Barrencua 

Big Horn Cattle Co. 
Bird & Vandeberg 
Eugene Esty 


Green & Baley M. A. & R. L. Smith 
Al & Steve Herndon John W. Sumner 

Bill Howard Earl & Ina M. Sigafus 
Phillip E. Hogan Alphonse Tarmarcas 
Floyd Hunt Marie Villard 

Fred Keep 


Bailey Wilson 
Mallan & Vivian J. W. Woods 
Robert Wilson 


IDAHO 


L. W. Ashbaker Ernest Hogan 


S. C. Albano Frank Iturbe 
Allen & Stanford E. P. Johnson 
A. G. Adler Wilbur Jones 
T. H. Achord Cc. L. Kelley 
Roy Albertson C. A. Lallatin 
L. H. Allison Richard Lorgeson 
Fred Burton Largilliére Co. 
Harold Bassett Jay Leonard 
James Budrou Arche Miller 
J. H. Byington Joe Miles 
Alford Baker Ed Miles 


R. T. Barzee & Son 
James M. Bradley 
Auto Bare 

James A. Crane 
M. B. Crane 

Fred Cooper Oriel Olsen 

Wm. B. Crane James Pugh 

Joe Chod A. L. Petelle 

W. D. Clark Keith Pond 
Denning & Denning Emil Peterson 
Demick Bros. L. M. Perkins 
Jack Eljets Othenius Peterson 


Judson Maby 
Seott McClellan 
Dean D. Martin 
Moore Bros. 
Alex Olsen 


Guy Frazee David E. Revoir 

L. Goldstine E. B. Randolph 
Grays Lake Wool Pool Lester Smith 

Geo. Grubb J. M. Spellman 

Paul B. Gauchay Mr. Shaw 

Jack Gibbs Ted Slavin 

D. V. Hagenbarth Albert G. Swanstrum 
R. O. Hatch Lenard R. Tolman 


Hayes & King Homer Tobias 

J. K. Harkness Gebrge D. Thomas 
A. L. Hooper B. H. Thomas 
Earl Holbrook Rees Thomas 

Asa Hatch Charles Tucker 
Geo. C. Holsen Mike Withworth 
George Harrison H. S. Walters 
John W. Hays Dewey Warner 

Elmer Zieght 


MONTANA 


Vv. S. Akerman 
Antrim Bros. & 

Agre Land Co. 
L. Arpan 


Julius Korneman 
Bert Kaufman 
Ehler Koester 

H. C. Kuhr & Sons 


Geo. Arbuckle & Son Wm. Lockie 

Ted Aldinger Tom & Andrew 
James Archibald Levandoski 

Ben Armstrong Wallace Levandoski 
O. J. Brownfield C. B. Larsen 

Earl Bromfield C. Leonard 


A. Brink Sigurd Lavold 
Bromfield & Hamsar Martin Lofthus 
E. F. Burch M. G. Morgan 
John Bondevig Bert Maple 
Jas. Butcher Dan Miles 


Bitter Stock Farm 
Dorothy Bridgeman 
Pete Bonhomme 


W. D. McKenzie 
Myron Morris 
W. Matson 


E. F. Bishoff T. P. Mulvihill 

Bert B. & W. Boles F. L. Mace 

Sam Beach Guy Miller 

Wm. Bell Jas. McGregor 

Soreh Beck L. S. Magruder & Sons 
Bartley Bros. M. H. & E. C. Martens 
John Burucoa Pat Munyon 

Carl Bue H. F. Moeller 


Wm. Birkland 
B. Broughton 


John Munion 
Roy A. Knight 


H. C. Brown 

R. R. Bannister 

C. Clements 

Ed. Culbenson 

Jas. Courtney 

E. J. Chapel 

Criswell & Terry 

Cook Sheep Co. 

John Conover 

Cantrell & Henderson 

Earl Cantrell 

Dave Cohrun 

Frank Cochran 

Cc. E. Clark 

Cameron Bros. 

Charles Copple 

Martin Capdeville 

J. H. Cornish 

John Crosson 

Carter & Riosse 

A. Carter 

E. E. Choisen 

Joe Clark 

E. V. H. Collins 

Homer Dunbar 

Herbert Dunbar 

Alex Densen 

B. Davis & Sons 

Allan Dean 

John I. Darrow 

Cc. D. Dutton 

David Dutton 

Clarence Duns 

Ekle Bros. 

Jean Espil 

Evers Beer Co . 

Rasmus Froiland 

Donald Fletcher 

John Fiveland 

O. C. Flasted 

Merle K. Flasted 

R. A. Finley 

Forde Bros. 

Merl Foster 

S. Farwell 

Claud Fruit 

G. Floyd 

G. Franklin 

Paul Gosselin 

Clarence Goff 

C. E. Gardner 

Frank Goyer 

Christine Gzerde 

E. R. Gordon & 
Dr. Gordon 

Tv. W. Grimes 

Edmund J. Gerspacher 

Norman Giles 

Gleed Bros. 

Oscar Gravely 

G. Gulach 

Dan Gilmore 

Fred H. Hoffman 

E. M. Hough 

Oscar Hogstad 

E. W. Hildreth 

Harvat Bros. 

R. J. Hall 

F. W. Hall 

F. W. Hall, Trustee 

H. J. Healy 

Guy Hornacker 

Roscoe W. Howell 

Tom Hovland 

S. M. Haines 

Nels Helleren 

Henry Harniss 

J. T. Houland 

Mrs. C. E. Indreland 

John Itciana 

S. A. Indreland 

Noble Irwin 

W. C. Jones & Son 

Roy Jones 

A. J. Jesfield 

Charles H. Johnston 

S. Darwin Johnson 

H. L. Jordan 

Wm. L. Jones 

J. P. Jackson 

John R. Johnston 

Charles H. Johnston 

Geo. Johnston 


DURING AUGUST 


John H. Johnston 

Jas. Jornston 

Wm. Johnston 

Dolly Kirby 

Joe Kirby 

Chas. Klein 

Edward Kueher 

Walter Kropp 

Kuhr Land & Live. 
stock Co. 

H. Kingsley 

Floyd Kennison 

Karinen & Davies 

James Kennedy 

J. H. McDonald 

Milroy & Sons 

McRae & MacAuley 

Rhodie T. McLeod 

Joe Nykodym 

Howard Nye & 
Agre Land Co. 

Ed Neild 

John Neighbor 

Otis Nisley 

James M. Nye 

C. Nester 

Mary H. Owens 

Robt. Ormishier 

Fermin Ojuel 

Joe Oliver 

Clarence Priller 

Mrs. A. F. Petska 

Tom Paris 

Peter Poncelet 

Wm. Pfister 

U. C. Patton & Son 

C. H. Pipper 

E. Paul 

Guy W. Parker 

W. L. Peterson 

L. M. Pfiffner 

E. J. Pulis 

R. C. Peterson 

Mike Phillips 

O. Ragness 

Roberts Pool 

Joe Reboula 

Roberts State Bank 

John Richardson 

Louis Richardson 

Fred Rozdal 

Rife Bros. 

Rebish Bros. 

Matt. Reis 

Clarence Rung 

C. L. Robinson 

Dick Radicker 

John Schlinker 

O. J. Shumaker 

Lester Schulz 

C. A. Shulz 

Jas. Smokoff 

Thorval Stene 

John Stene 

Edgar Sutton 

Schulz & Morrison 

Elmer Stene 


Selway Sheep & Land Oo. 


Junior Spear 
Sweet Grass County 
Wool Mktg. Assn. 
Klaid Skipstead 
Siert Bros. 
Tom Schurr 
J. E. Sullivan 
Andrew Stumvoll 
C. Sherrell 
Geo. Slind 
Senecal Bros. 
Stewart & Bimat 
Archie Saybold 
A. J. Schulz 
Parke T. Scott 
Wm. Stewart 
E. W. Stocker 
Dr. C. S. Smith 
Arnold Stole 
Ole Swandal 
Bert Sloan 
Harold Shelden 
C. Storm 
W. Soderland 
Guy Tibbetts 
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King Bros. Donation To 
Lamb Fund 


King Bros. Company of Laramie, 
Wyoming, contributed one half the 
purchase price of their single Cor- 
riedale stud ram at the recent Na- 
tional Ram Sale for $130 to the 
Wool Promotion Fund. This $65 











is nol included in this month’s 
total. 
Twitchell Nils Undem 


D. 

Teigan & Sons 
0. P. Tinsley Est. Tom Woolstein & 
J. Tastad Mrs. Williams 
Joe Thurmond Williams & Potter 
Wm. Tausther Wm. H. Wyatt 


D. Trunaco J. W. Weir 

H. H. Taggart C. L. Whitesides 
Roy Taylor Ed Whitbeck 

Trask Sheep Co. W. R. Wittmayer 
Thoft Bros. Geo. B. Young & 


Maud Townsend 
Teigan Bros. 
M. Undem & Sons 
NEW MEXICO 
Kramer Mercantile Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Fred Abby 
Ola Zimmerman 


Lee Gilmore R, I. Miller 
Fred Lemke Fred Pfifer 
H. R. Mansbridge Harry A. Stegner 


Theo. B. Tarpelson 
OREGON 

Jack O’Connor 

Sherlock & Sullivan 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Irene Jewett 


Ivan McGee 


Enquist & Flynn 
John J. O’Keefe 


Henry Anderson 


First Natl. Bank of G. G. Kerr 
Belle Fourche Bell J. Lindskov 

Bank of Belle Fourche Ed Marty 

Ed Bailey Nulm Est. 

Paul Cummings John E. Parrott 

C. Clautar Rautio Bros. 

J. H. Durr E. M. Ramey 

Carl Flocke Ben Rempfer 

Giacometti Bros. Albert Turbeville 

Ed Gates Thos. Taylor 

Fred Hall John Widdoss 

Ben Howlett Widdoss-Voorhus- 

Wm, Haltenschmidt Anderson 

UTAH 

J. A. Anderson O. J. Hansen 

Parley Anderson N. M. Jensen 

George B. Cox Foster Kenner 

Delta Livestock Assn. Melvin Lund 

E. M. Hansen C. W. Lund 

LeRoy Hansen E. A. Mikkelson 

N. L. Hansen G. N. Nelson 

WYOMING 

John Arno Bruce McKenzie 

John Arnson James McKenzie 

Hugh Auld Walter Marchant 

Chas. Branum Alex Milne 

A. Brantley E. C. Mullin 

Blake Bros. Earl McGill 


B. B. Brooks Co. 
Buzzard Ranch Co. 
Banner Ranch Co. 
E. Branbaugh 
W. Bradbury 


Clint Meserve 
John L. Mills 
Clark McCune 
Tom Manning 
Steve Niemcyk 
Lewis Clark Notches Sheep Co. 
Converse County Wool Peters Bros. 

Pool Phelps Ranch 

L. W. Cooper Quinn & Petsch 
Clark & Elmore T. P. Ripley 
Corneilson Bros. Riley Livestock Co. 
George Coutis Richard Redland 


Dave Dern John Raitt 

Forrest Dye J. D. Ruby 

Emil Evey B. Robbins & Son 
W. D. Fortuer John Stirton 

John Foddie Strohecker Bros. 


Nick Staatsma 
Fay Saunders 


Wade H. Fowler 
Hubert Finch 


H. E. Fryberger E. B. Saxton 
Douglas Fowler* Fred H. Stahley 
C. F. Goerten George Sessions 


Stratton S. Co. 
M. C. Short 


Wayne Haight 
George Heiland 


C. V. Haight Schooner Sheep Co. 
Joe D. Hall Andrew Tanner 
Hampton Sheep Co. J. H. Tester 

Bass Jacobs Twiford Land & Live- 
J. Jenne Sheep Co. stock Co. 


Peter Van Buggeman 
Geo., John & Cliff Wright 
State of Wyoming 
Hugh Wagstaff 

‘ Floyde Whittatrer 

Ed Werner 


Wm. J. Kissick 
Mrs. Edith Keith 
Ernest G. Key 
Aleoe Keller 

Loy 


August Country Wool Sales 


HE recent reductions in growers’ 

holdings of 1940 wool were largely 

the result of dealers’ purchases of fine 

and halfblood clips. Texas fine wools 

were very active, and it is estimated 

that less than 30 million pounds remain 
unsold in that state. 

In an auction at San Angelo on 
August 15, sales amounted to 300,000 
pounds with a top of 33 cents for a 
clip of yearling fine wool. Over one 
million pounds was reported as being 
sold on August 30, largely at 30 cents, 
with some sales lower and 33 cents for 
one clip of 95,000 pounds. 


In Wyoming a high price of 30 cents 
was paid, considered to be equal to 90 
cents, clean, landed Boston. Sales of 
three-eighths were figured at 77 cents, 
clean, at Boston. About the same basis 
prevailed in Montana and New Mexico. 


Idaho buyers, at the first of Sep- 
tember, offered: 29 cents for clips carry- 
ing a fair percentage of halfblood, but 
most growers still had their pegs set 
at 30 cents. 





Civilian Business in Wool 
Goods Expected to 
Improve Soon 


ACED with the possibility that con- 
siderable machinery will be di- 
verted to the manufacture of fabrics for 
defense purposes over the next few 
months, buyers of wool goods during 
the past week started to show more 
interest in the acquisition of supplies 
for spot and nearby shipment, the New 
York Wool Top Exchange Service stat- 
ed in its release of September 6. De- 
mand was much better than at any 
time during the summer and in women’s 
wear could be described as brisk. In- 
dications. were that considerable busi- 
ness on civilian fabrics would flow into 
mill offices over the next few weeks 
and that these orders coupled with sub- 
stantial Army contracts would be suf- 
ficient to keep machinery operating at 
a high rate until early next year. 


The Exchange Service further stated: 


With retail sales of clothing gaining, 
clothing manufacturers were shaking off the 
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hesitancy and caution that characterized 
their operations during the summer and were 
beginning to think in terms of supplies for 
the next season. It was generally recognized 
that the awarding of Army contracts on 
more than 7,000,000 yards of cloth and 1,- 
200,000 wool blankets is bound to retire a 
certain amount of machinery from the 
manufacture of civilian goods, thus reduc- 
ing the supplies available to manufacturers 
of apparel. Prices were steady throughout. 
Mills continued to step up operations and 
some of the larger units were reported to be 
operating on two shifts. 


Men’s wear markets were dominated by 
reports and rumors as to the amount of bus- 
iness likely to be placed for defense pur- 
poses between now and the end of the year. 
It was estimated that fully 70 per cent of 
the orders for men’s wear now on mill books 
consists of Army and Navy orders. There 
were rumors in the market to the effect that 
additional purchases of large quantities of 
wool goods would be made before the end 
of the year. Spot demand for fall weight 
suitings and topcoatings was quite brisk but 
most of the business went to jobbers be- 
cause of the lack of stocks in mill hands. 
Since buying of wool goods for men’s cloth- 
ing has been subnormal and retail sales of 
clothing are now running well ahead of a 
year ago, it was widely predicted that there 
would be a brisk demand for spot supplies 
over the next few weeks that mills would 
find difficulty, in meeting. Prices on men’s 
wear were stronger ia that concessions 
available up to a few weeks ago were no 
longer obtainable. 


With production of women’s apparel ris- 
ing to the highest level in several years, de- 
mand for wool fabrics was brisker than it 
has been in some time. Buyers were in the 
market for cloth for spot and nearby de- 
livery but found that many mills were in 
no position to accommodate them, having 
sold their output for several weeks ahead. 
Indications point to a substantial shortage 
of wanted fabrics over the next few weeks. 
Indicative of the rise in garments were 
figures on label distribution. Label distri- 
bution last week amounted to 458,050 as 
compared with 397,225 in the same week 
in 1939, 374,918 in 1938, 387,680 in 1937, 
and 434,513 in 1936. Figures on retail sales 
disclosed that garment distribution in some 
sections of the country in late August was 
running as much as 17 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. ‘This spectacular increase, of 
course, was due to unseasonably cool wea- 
ther which stimulated sales of fall garments 
over large sections of the country. Buying 
of garments was brisk and was expected 
to continue at this pace through the rest 
of the month. 
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The Lamb Markets 


Kansas City 


FTER fluctuating within a $1.75 
price range, the August lamb mar- 
ket closed 75 cents above the final quo- 
tations in July. In the first twelve days 
there was a sharp upward swing that 
produced a $1.75 advance. From then 
on there were setbacks of 50 cents, 
followed by rallies of equal volume, and 
in the final dealings quotations were 
mostly $1 under the high point. The 
top price for the month was $9.75 and 
the low top was $8. On the close best 
lambs brought $8.75. In the average, 
especially with quality considered, Au- 
gust made a fairly good price showing, 
as it is usually one of the low-price 
months and always uncovers an erratic 
trade. Dressed lamb and mutton re- 
quirements were fairly large, and the 
wool market held about steady. Rising 
prices for cattle and hogs had a tend- 
ency to improve sheep and lamb de- 
mand and at least modified the bearish- 
ness of the buying side. 


From the quality standpoint, August 
offerings did not show any improve- 
ment over the poor showing made in 
July. Native lambs predominated. In 
the process of production they had en- 
countered a backward spring and a hot, 
dry July. Many of them had not only 
lost the little “bloom” they might have 
had earlier, but they were dried out and 
“woody” by the time they reached mar- 
ket. Fresh-looking lambs as a rule com- 
manded 50-cent premiums over the gen- 
eral run. However, August did effect a 
fairly good clearance of native lambs, 
and because of the low average condi- 
tion of the offerings, killers were fairly 
well pleased to see diminishing supplies 
of natives late in the month, coupled 
with the prospect that fat range lambs 
would be available in early September. 


Fat sheep encountered a relatively 
better market than lambs. Prices fluc- 
tuated within a comparatively narrow 
range under a fairly broad demand. 


Yearling prices, which held at $6.75 on 
the July close, rose to $7.75 in the first 
half of August and then eased off only 
25 cents by the close. Fat ewes follow- 
ed the same price trends as yearlings, 
ranging from a $3.25 low top to a 
$3.85 top and late in the month show- 
ing on a $3.50 basis. 


Trade in feeding lambs was held to 
small volume because of lack of desir- 
able supplies. Fair to good classes 
brought $7.50 to $8.50, and the best 
here, though not choice, brought $8.75. 
In the average, prices per pound for 
feeding lambs were close to comparable 
quality fat lambs. 


While the lamb market in August did 
not make an especially good price show- 
ing, weather conditions during the pe- 
riod staged one of the most favorable 
turns ever witnessed in the eighth 
month in any year. July was a hot dry 
month. Crop deterioration was in evi- 
dence, but at the beginning of August 
copious rains and cooler weather de- 
veloped in the plains and central states, 
and crops and vegetation revived quick- 
ly. Now only a few scars of the July 
heat are in evidence, and in most areas 
vegetation is going into September as 
green as it usually is in June. Crop 
production estimates were revised 
downward in July, but owing to the 
good weather in August, estimates are 
being raised, especially on the rough 
feeds and forage crops. Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and the Texas Pan- 
handle are sowing large acreages of 
winter wheat. Native grasses have made 
rapid growth in the past two weeks, and 
it looks as if the entire area will have 
the greatest amount of winter feed in 
a number of years past. 


On the basis of current reports, the 
range lamb crop this year will carry 
more than a normal per cent of feeders 
and a correspondingly small per cent 
in killing flesh. It is also reported that 
the Colorado and western Nebraska 
feeding sections are not so well provid- 


ed with feed as last year. This means 
that an outlet market for thin lambs 
will have to be found in the area where 
crop improvement has taken place iy 
the past thirty days. Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas have feed capa. 
city for handling more lambs than las 
year. 


Since comparatively few feeder lambs 
are under contract for fall delivery, it 
looks as if September-October deals and 
marketing will be unusually large. This 
year’s lamb crop is said to be the larg- 
est on record. Fortunately, this increase 
comes at a time when employment in 
the heavy industries of the East, the 
sections that are the largest consumers 
of dressed lamb and mutton, is under 
way. It is reasonable to anticipate that 
winter months will find demand for 
dressed lamb and mutton considerably 
enlarged. 


August receipts were only 75,124— 
3,898 less than the same month last 
year, and the third smallest in 22 years. 
The ten-year average is around 102,000. 
Arrivals in the eight months this year 
were 819,861, compared with 877,578 
in the same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin 





Denver 


ECEIPTS at Denver last month to- 
taled 283,317 head, or a decrease 
of 96,000 under the same month a yeat 
ago. There were 70,000 fewer receipts 
from Idaho, 10,000 from Nevada, 8,000 
from Oregon, and Montana, Colorado, 
and Arizona each sent in 5,000 fewer. 
Some increases were shown, however, 
from Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and 
Nebraska. 


Total receipts from Colorado during 
August were 113,000 head, which in- 
cluded nearly 25,000 by truck. From 
Idaho the total received was 108,000. 

Prices on fat lambs at Denver were 
a full 75 cents per hundred higher at 
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the close of August than at the end of 
July. The high spot occurred on Sat- 
urday, August 24, when a top of $10.10 
was secured for Colorado fat lambs, 
which was about a dollar above the lis 
spots on August 15 and 30. 


The first choice Colorado range 
lambs were received on Wednesday, 
August 7, when 2% cars of Tennessee 
Pass and one load of DeBeque lambs 
sold at $9.50. The market strengthened 
the balance of that week when Colo- 
rados cleared at $9.60@9.90. Values 
toppled off the following week to the 
low spot on August 15, but regained 
some loss by Saturday. 


The week of August 19 uncovered 
more upturns from $9.40 to $10.10 at 
the close. The last week of the month 
lost that which was gained the week 
previous, with values dropping from a 
top of $9.80 on Monday down to $9.15 
by Friday, but the month closed on 
Saturday with a top of $9.35 for Mont- 
rose lambs. 


The high of $10.10 for the month on 
Saturday, August 24, was paid for a car 
of 89-pound Montrose lambs, with the 
next highest price of $10 paid the same 
day for two loads of 83-pound Silt 
lambs. 


The price range on the bulk of all 
Colorado fat range lambs during Au- 
gust was $9@9.90. 


Many carloads of San Luis Valley 
clover lambs were received weekly on 
Mondays and Wednesdays. These clear- 
ed the first week at $8.75@9.50, the 
second week $9@9.90, the third week 
$9.15@9.50, and the fourth week $8.75 
@9.75. 


Numerous loads of Idaho lambs were 
received daily throughout August and 
tanged the first week from $8.50@9.50, 
the second week $8.40@9.40, the third 
week $8.50@9.50, and the fourth week 
$8.25@9.25. 


Carload receipts from Utah included 
humerous shipments during the middle 
two weeks of August. Around 17 cars 
from Heber and Coalville were taken 
at $9.50@9.75. 


Western Wyoming began rolling fat 
lambs the third week of August, about 
two weeks earlier than usual. These 














MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all —— in wool production CORRIEDALE INC. 


and hardiness 


Write for Booklet and of Breeders Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
THE AMERICAN ‘AND DELAINE since 1918 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
cows! Ti. a ew 280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 























“QUALITY,” highest priced Ram- 
bouillet Stud Ram in America in 
1940, purchased at National Ram 
Sale by John K. Madsen. 


This ram now in service in our 
fine flock of registered ewes. 


BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


at all times. Special price on 100 
good old ewes, 300 young ewes of 
mixed ages. Write us about your 
needs. 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


MT. PLEASANT Phone 174 














Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 





KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Breeders of 
Rambouillet and Corriedale Sheep 





King Bros. 6606-15938 
QA yearling Corriedale, sired by 
Imported Macfarlane 76-10990. 


300 Smooth Rambouillet Yearling Rams for Sale 
500 Corriedale Yearling Rams for Sale 


Our Corriedale Yearling Stud Ram topped the Texas 
Ram Sale at $325 over all breeds. 
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CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
hterature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








American Southdown Breeders’ 


Association 
Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen, and — champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car- 
cass over all breeds at the 1939 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, per a meat, , = 
fecundity. Suffolk rams excellent 
crossing. Produce high qualy market jase 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 
First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California 
Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 
Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Cross, Utah; 


S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For hsm SOR of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedi lanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 




















The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 





President 

John K. Madsen...._.......Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

V. I. Pierce. Ozona, Texas 





Secretary-Treasurer 











Mrs. Dwight Lincoln ......... -Marysville, Ohio 
Directors . 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
nom L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
T. Jones. San Angelo, Texas 
W. SO Eee ...«...Collinston, — 
pe te eee ... Lar: 


Ue | eee Woodland: Ox Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 








sold at $9.35@9.50 from August 20 to 
22, and during the last week in the 
month at mostly $8.85@9.40. 


A total of 148 carloads of feeding 
lambs was sold at Denver during Au- 
gust, with the bulk at $8.25@8.50. 
Prices strengthened as the month pro- 
gressed and additional eastern orders 
were received until by the close of Au- 
gust the demand was much heavier than 
the supplies received. The range for all 
carload feeders was $8@8.65; the top 
of $8.65 being paid on August 15 for 
a 55-pound load from Hayden, Colo- 
rado and again on August 24 for a 79- 
pound load from Caldwell, Idaho. 


Many trucked-in lots of feeders were 
taken at $7.25@7.75. 


Carload fat ewes topped at $3.25 in 
August for shipments from Center, 
Monte Vista and Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. Other load lots were taken 
anywhere from $2.40 to $3.15. Truck- 
ed-in lots of fat ewes cleared in the 
same price range, with common kinds 
down to $2. A load of 83-pound 
straight ewe lambs from Kremmling 
was sold on August 28 at $9.60 to go 
to a Kansas breeder. 

Interior Iowa slaughterers bought 
28,000 head of fat lambs in August, or 
the same as a year ago, and Atlantic 
Coast packers purchased 26,000, or 
about 10,000 more. Shipments of feeder 
lambs were made as follows: 28,000 to 
Iowa, 13,000 to Missouri, 10,000 to Illi- 
nois, 6,000 to Nebraska, 5,000 to Kan- 
sas, and 3,000 each to South Dakota 


and Colorado. 


For the first eight months of 1940 


a total of over one-third million fat 
lambs had been shipped out of Denver 


to interior Iowa and Atlantic Coast 
packers, with the larger number to the 
latter area. 


There were 32,500 head of sheep 
and lambs slaughtered in Denver dur- 
ing August, a slightly smaller figure 
than for the same month a year ago; 
and for the eight months a total of 
220,000 had been killed locally—about 
35,000 below the same period in 1939. 


R. C. Albright 


The National Wool Growe 


Ogden 


paws the subversive activity 

which took place in lamb prices 
during the month of July, those prices 
remained strong when compared ty 
what took place during the same pe. 
riod in 1939. A lamb market that had 
steadfastly maintained a position from 
75 cents to a dollar over the 1939 pre. 
vailing price structure stumbled during 
July and found itself back in a neck. 
and-neck place with those 1939 prices 
at the end of July. However, in August 
it started off with a new spurt and again 
resumed its position at a point about 
75 cents to $1 over the same time last 
year and crossed the finish line well 
in advance. 


From a low of around $7.65 for tops 
in July of this year, August began at 
once to show stronger tendencies and 
lambs were selling for $8.25 for tops, 
ran down to $8 towards the end of the 
first week, then quickly climbed the 
scale to the $9.25 point, slid off to $8.25 
by the end of two weeks, rose to $8.85 
by the end of the third week, and then 
closed out the month at the $8.25 mark. 


From the closing July figure of $7.50 
@7.65, feeder lambs started out at 
$7.75 in August, and reached a top oj 
$8.25 during the month, selling in many 
instances for prices only 25 cents under 
fat lambs. During the same month a 
year ago, feeders brought from $7 to 
$7.65, or 60 to 75 cents under this 
year’s figures. Ewes were worth from 
$3.25 to $3.50, wethers $5 to $5.50, 
and peewee’s and light feeders brought 
from $6 to $7. 


Trucked-in sheep during the month 
set an all-time August record as 72,430 
moved to market, 69,367 of these being 
from Utah ranges. During August, 
1939, the total moved from Utah ranges 
was only 35,416. A summer which pro- 
duced little or no rain for parched range 
feeding areas reduced the condition 0 
these lambs so that the heaviest ones 
were from six to eight pounds lighter 
than the fat lambs last year, and the 
heaviest feeders from six to ten pounds 
lighter, with twice the percentage 0 
feeders present. Many of the consigi- 
ments contained considerable quantities 
of light feeders and peewee’s. For e& 
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ample, the Perry Land and Livestock 
Co., one of the largest consignors, had 
fat lambs on the market which averaged 
from 78 to 81 pounds during the 1939 
trucking period, while this year the fats 
averaged but 76 pounds. The feeder 
lambs in 1939 from this same shipper 
were averaging from 65 to 69 pounds, 
while this year the top feeders aver- 
aged 63 pounds, the light feeders 47 
pounds and the peewees 41 pounds, 
there being fully a third more feeders 
this year than last. Other consignments 
showed about the same tendency as the 
case cited. 

The bulk of sheep consigned to 
Ogden during August originated in 
Idaho, which had 129,307. Utah was 
next with 79,663; Oregon had 52,123; 
Montana had 8,330; and Nevada and 
Wyoming made up the remainder. 
Feeder lambs moved out in volume to 
ten different states, 65,372 feeders mov- 
ing to feed lots throughout the country. 
Iowa feeders received the majority of 
these shipments as 25,496 went to this 
corn belt feeding area, while 16,619 
went to Minnesota feed lots. Other 
feeder consignments were divided 
among the states of Oregon, Kansas, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Idaho. 

Dudley F. Estes 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for August were approx- 
imately 72,261, compared with 
51,160 in July and 68,997 in August a 
year ago. Of the month’s total 25,950 
came from Colorado, Idaho, and Utah; 
7,383 from Texas and New Mexico; 
and the remainder from native territory. 
Compared with a month ago, prices 
for both fat and feeder lambs are 75@ 
90 cents higher. At the close of July 
best fat natives sold at $7.75 against 
$8.65 now, and westerns sold at $8 
against $8.75 now. Bulk of western 
lambs sold at $8.75 on the close. with 
others down to $8.50. 

Feeders were in good demand 
throughout the month, and during the 
last half most sales were made at $8.75, 
with a few at $8.50 to $8.60. Fed year- 
lings were fairly plentiful during the 
month and sales were largely at $7.50 
the latter half. Fat ewes closed 25@50 


cents higher, with most good kinds at 


$3@3.50, and choice grades quoted to 
$3.75. 


H. H. Madden 
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IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station? 


Lots of two to twenty double-deck carloads 
preferred; Iowa paid range sheep growers 
more than ten million dollars last year. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


11th Annual 
COLORADO RAM SALE 


Montrose, Colorado 
MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1940 


Col. Earl O. Walter, Filer, Idaho, Auctioneer 


300 Head Hampshires and 

Suffolks, Hampshire-Suffolk 

Cross, from the Best Flocks 
in Western Colorado. 


Under the management of Western Colorado 
Sheep Breeders Association 


CATOLOGUE ON REQUEST 


F. A. BRIGGS, Secretary, 
Cedaredge, Colorado 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management .. 





Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants ae 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture.......... 4.50 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep...... -- 2.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding...... .--- 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep ............ bvsomsigserseees 


FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 





n 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 











for immediate shipment. 


We offer 50 head of yearling registered Suffolk Range Rams 


Also 50 head of top-notch registered yearling ewes. 








CAN FURNISH ANY NUMBER YEARLING 
LINCOLN RAMS 








T. L. PATRICK 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
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Use Romneys 


Why be bothered with foot rot in your sheep? 
By using ROMNEYS, which are immune to foot 
rot, you can forget your foot rot. 

The Romney is also one of the finest mutton 
carcass types. The lambs are quick-maturing. 
It produces a f a 7-inch staple of wool which 
blends well with your fine wools. 

The Romney makes you an ideal sheep and wool 
producer. 

One of the most rugged of all breeds, it will 
thrive under more adverse conditions than any 
other 

Every patron who has used Romneys has been 
a satisfied customer. You will like them. 


Rams and Ewes for Sale at All Times 
Prices Reasonable 


EUGENE C. TRIBBLE, Lodi, California 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 











The National Wool Crowe; 


With: the “Women’s ‘Awiiliatics 


(Continued from page 18) 


Allison, Mrs. Jake Wardlaw, Mrs. John 
B. McKnight, Mrs. Philip Thompson, 
and Mrs. Blake V. Duncan. 


Plans for the show were talked at 
the meeting, and it was announced that 
300 women from over West Texas are 
expected for the revue. A side-feature 
at the show will be an exhibit of woolen 
articles, including character dolls de- 
signed and created by a Fort Worth 
woman. Mrs. Mayer is in charge of the 
exhibit and the articles will be on sale 
at the luncheon. 


Mrs. Allison, chairman, is to be as- 
sisted by Mrs. Rust and Mrs. Wardlaw 
in selecting mannequins to model 
clothes. Mrs. Mertz and Mrs. Mc- 
Knight are to make hotel arrangements 
and they are to head the ticket sales 
committee. Mrs. Noelke is to arrange 
music for the revue. 


Mrs. Noelke is chairman of a com- 
mittee for compilation of a cook book 
of lamb and chevon recipes. Final 
plans for the book (which is to have 
72 tried and true lamb recipes with 
proper methods for cooking and 32 
menus) are to be made at the October 
meeting. 


Auxiliary members are to arrange 
an exhibit for the opening of the wool- 
en mills in Eldorado in September. Mrs. 
Baker will be on the program. 





War Knitting Marathon 


KNITTING Marathon, first of its 
kind to be organized since the war 
started, opened at 10 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, June 17, in the Australian 
Pavilion of the New York World’s Fair. 


Forty-two women, representing seven 
allied relief organizations, took part 
in the two-day War Knitting Mar- 
athon, held under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Australian Commission 
to the World’s Fair and the seven com- 
peting organizations. 


The contest was conducted in fy 
view of visitors to the Pavilion, with 
the contestants seated in chairs under. 
neath giant balls of knitting wool which 
filled the knitting baskets placed be. 
side their chairs. Flags of the partici. 
pating nations were hung from the ceil. 
ing to the top of the balcony base in 
the Pavilion. The knitters’ chairs were 
roped off from the crowd and names of 
each organization printed on a placard 
placed on the balcony over each of the 
seven chairs. The seven organizations 
which took part in this benefit contest 
were: Finnish-American Relief Com- 
mittee; Bundles for Britain; Belgian 
Relief Fund; Belgiati‘ Women’s Divi- 
sion; Colis de Trianon-Versailles; 
Maple Leaf Fund; Anzac War Relief 
Fund; and The Queen Wilhelmina 
Fund. 

The contest continued six hours a 
day, opening at 10 o’clock and closing 
at 4:00 P.M., for two days, or a total 
time of twelve hours. During the twelve 
hours, teams of six women from each 
organization participated. Each of the 
six women on a team knit for one hour 
each day. All participants knit scarfs 
of the Red Cross regulation length. 
Each woman took on where her prede- 
cessor had stopped until the scarf was 
finished, at which time a new scarf 
was started. Regulation 4-ply worsted 
was used, all contestants using the same 
size regulation knitting needles supplied 
by the Australian government. All 
wool used in the marathon was donated 
by Bernhard Ulmann Co., Inc.—Fiei- 
sher and Bear Brand selected. Each 
organization participating received asa 
prize, 50 pounds of 4-ply worsted yarn 
given by the Australian government. 
An additional prize of 100 pounds of 
yarn was awarded the winner. 

The winning team was judged by the 
amount of knitting accomplished dur- 
ing the marathon and the quality of 
the knitting. The winner was selected 
by a special committee composed of 
Fannie Hurst, author; Mrs. Harrison 
Williams, best dressed woman in Amet- 
ica; and Lynn Fontanne, stage stat. 
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The winner was Finland—with Belgium 
second. WORLD'S CHAMPION AN OUTSTANDING WOOL 
This knitting marathon was a huge LINCOLN AND COTSWOLD 

success both from the point of war re- RAMS STORAGE & SALES SERVICE 

lief and hae os — promotion angle. com nail nt warehousing 
n full It is suggested that chapters of the Show Rams For Sale ate marketintormation 
. with wool growers’ auxiliary might sponsor Stud Rams Write or Wire economical sales service; well-lighted sample 
under. @ a similar contest between rival chap- Range Rams Your Wants room for the “gon ee owned chips: 
which ters of the Red Cross, under general 1 ) = Tinsed ae «yy . 
xd be. @ Red Cross direction. Any benefit or CRANDELL'S PRIZE SHEEP = 
artic. @ relief organization in your locality SILVERWOOD, MICE. | — 











e cei]. | would be perfectly suitable as a spon- 
ase in § sof. The publicity and display possi- 
; were | bilities in such a project serve the added 
nes of | purpose, of course, of creating greater 
lacard | interest in the use of wool. 

of the Should any group wish further in- 
ations | formation, with complete plans and 


ontest § specifications of the War Marathon Enjoy The Complete Appointments 





1235 N.W. IRVING + PORTLAND, OREGON 








Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 





























Com. — described, a note to The Bureau of of Salt Lake’s Largest and P a cifi c 

elgianf Fashion Trends, June Hamilton Finest Hotel ifl 

Divi. | Rhodes, Managipg Director, 366 Fifth © 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS Wool Growers 

illes: § Ave., New York, will bring such mate- © 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 184 N. W. 14th A 

pa | ] ° 5EW Se ee PORTLAND OREGON 

aa ssa MODERATE RATES ‘ . mae ile 

2]mina regon - ‘ashington 10 
e THE HOTEL UTAH California - Nevada 

New York Coat Firm Cuv_ Toombes, Managing Director 

urs a 

‘losing Charged with 

toil] yg: mae STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 

| isrepresentation 

twelve Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 

1 each E Federal Trade Commission has on pest of feed and water. with txpert attendants night and day. 

of the recently filed a complaint against AmiLivestock for’ Kaneas” City, . a. | ape bag ms — ee —_ 

sas Cit 2 e bi rri e the st necti lestination. 
> hour § the Becker Cloak Company, Inc., 247 sini dil — ee ee — 
scarfs — West 37th Street, New York, charging 50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
. . . ari a i} n je rain nks n a rac 

ength. § misrepresentation in the sale of wo- eid ye ictnitite itadiceaitad, — . 

prede- — men’s textile fabric garments. MORRIS FEED YARDS 

was] This company has been advertising Lo Satay Se ee aii 

scarf f and labeling its textile women’s fabric Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








orsted § coats and other garments as “Duro- 
> same f Persian,” and “Imported Persian,” in a 
pplied | way that indicates they are made from 
t. All the peltries of “Persian” lambs, the 
nated f young of the Karakul breed of sheep, 
—Flei- {| or from the wool taken from such young 

Each f sheep. In reality, the complaint alleges, 
dasaf the fabric is made of a “textile material 











“savias « SHEEP 
and SUPPLIES 


_ SICK SHEEP NEVER SHOW A PROFIT Protect Your Sheep! 


Qe, Protect Your Entire Band by Vaccinating with 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin FRANKLIN Ovine 


















FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED BACTERIN is an effective 
e ° e oduct for both prevention and treatment of compli- Ecthyma Vaccine 

1 yarn f composed of rayon twisted into a pile tated t ink lated with hemorrhagi 
y P y A cemtieanin. wets there are sane -typhene and ‘omar fe (For Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 





ament. f about a core of all-cotton yarns having fections of sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in 


addition to the killed cultures of hemorrhagic septicemia, apy id TETRA DRENCH 


; : av NICOTINE 40 
nds of § the appearance of silky, tightly curled PEG 2 number of other killed cultures of organisms commonly FRANKLIN MARKING PAINT 
fur, thus closely resembling Persian Price 5¢ per dose FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 


by the} lamb fur,” and the garments made from 
1 dur-§ it, “are not imported either from Persia 
lity of f or elsewhere, but are of domestic man- 
lected § ufacture.” 

ed of Alleging violation of the Federal 


Get Rid of Worms Sold by Drug Store Agencies. 


FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective for expelling Special Sheep 
both the stomach worms saa tape worms, In addition Booklet Free! 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it contains 1 
other medicinal ingredients that help to expel the killed ~~ poe ged aad 
'44 worms and in the healing of the lacerated linings of the — office f 
i, intestines. Water only need be added to the powder. 
Complete directions are on each package. nt beaut F re Catalog 
A 20-ounce package will make 5 gallons of drench noe fin roducts, 

solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature sheep ©, M, fp tetcsomet SERUM CO. 


irrison § Trade Commission Act, the complaint 
goats, 640 doses for lambs kids, Price $3.00. D K x0 Ameri 
ta-cemnes yodaee, t 160 ature canna or 320 young fone wich sey ~ 


Amet-§ grants the firm 20 days for filing i | $2.00. 5-ounce package, 80 mature sheep, 160 lambs, $1.25. Sole Loke City 
star. — answer. 1 _————————Ee 
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__| BIG GATES ON, »- LITTLE |JHINGES |, 
| JOE BUSH | || PETER SPRAYNOZZLE | 
L ! Shap | 
a (2 RCP eo My Copyrighted lta wild Ma, vl EE, 


OE BUSH und me sat in recently at a meeting of the Big 
J Game Commission, held in the legislative chamber in 
the Utah State Capitol. Newell B. Cook, fish und game 
commissioner of Utah, was chairman. 

The meeting was attended by livestock men, sportsmen, 
representatives of service clubs, government agents, und 
interested individuals of the general public. Und the ques- 
tion before the house was what to do about the sheep und 
the cattle, the elk und the deer, who need the grass that 
grows on the mountain ranges. There are folks who want 
to preserve the watershed for valley cities und towns und 
farms, und the general public that wants the mountain 
country set aside as it is for public parks und playgrounds. 

This presents one of the all-important questions before 
the people of the eleven western states. Wars have been 
fought—wars are being fought in Europe right now to get 
control of less acreage than this all-important question em- 
braces in the eleven western states, land sought to be con- 
trolled by the Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Sheep und cattlemen who long have had the run of the 
mountains as their summer range, must have their valley 
farms to grow, harvest und stack their winter feed. Looks 
like it has to become the business of someone to care for 
the deer und elk when nature drives them down to the low 
lands to find their winter feed. Surely it’s not the business 
of the livestock men. They can’t be expected to let deer 
und elk feed in their meadows, get into their stack yards 
und feed on their winter supply of hay put up for their 
flocks und herds. Und the elk and deer must not be left 
to starve when fire burns or winter bars the gate of the 
higher range. 

None of the interested groups love or know the great 
outdoors und its wildlife more than do the men of flock und 
herds, men who follow their flocks. The little camp wagon 
is their home on the range for the greater part of the year, 
und they want to preserve the West as it was when God 
first looked upon His work und called it good, looked upon 
it and left it rough and rugged—the useful, the scenic won- 
derland of the United States of America. 

Sam Jorgensen, member of the Big Game Commission, 
livestock man, rancher of Salina, Sevier County, Utah, a 
man who loves to hunt big game in season, says it’s not 
an easy matter to give the stockman, the general public, the 
summer camper, the big game hunter, the valley water user, 
what each one wants, when he wants it, und at the same 
time preserve the beauty of the mountain country, the life 
of field and stream; make of the public domain, parks und 
playgrounds, und preserve the remnant of what was once 
the abundant wildlife of the western part of the United 


States, without some sort of regulation. 

Walter James, stockman and rancher of Black Rock, 
Millard County, Utah, says it’s a big question, a mighty 
big question, this question of national conservation. It con- 
cerns all the people of the Rocky Mountain states, the Cas- 
cade Mountain states, the intermountain states, the coast 
state of California as it does the desert states: millions of 
people, many million acres of land, many billions of dollars 
invested in livestock, in mining und affiliated industries, in 
timber, in agriculture, und many thousands of cities und 
towns. 

Joe Bush says there are in our State of Utah, in round 
numbers, 52 million acres of land, of which 42 million are 
owned by the public, und 10 million acres are owned as 
private property. To what use the 42 million acres of public 
land are put is of great concern to the owners of the 10 mil- 
lion acres of private land. 

If you who read this are citizens und own any part of 
the 10 million acres of Utah’s private lands, you are also 
part owner of the 42 million acres the state and national 
government holds as trustee for the public. Are you con- 
cerned? Are you interested? Are you informed? Think it 
over! 

From speeches made by and for candidates for Con- 
gress in the primary election, it is evident there is a strong 
lobby at work in the National Capital on this question of 
public and private land, of flocks und herds, in the life of 
field und stream, of big game, of the men of flocks und 
herds, und the sportsmen’s association. 

This column doesn’t know the answer, but we do know 
that there is no question before the people of the eleven 
western states that should be more studied and understood 
than the question of public lands, the wildlife und the range 
of the livestock men. 

What we write here may be read with interest in any 
of the western states where the National Wool Grower is 
read. No state of the West can or will be excluded from the 
public land problem and the rights of the people to develop 
the natural resources. 

What we write here is that the people—all the people— 
may know what is being done. In the western states as in 
Utah, those who exercise control over the 40 million acres of 
public lands can, if they will, upset the apple cart of those 
who own and pay taxes on the 10 million acres of private 
lands. This is sort of a “stop—look—and listen” column on 
what the writer, who loves the West, believes to be one of the 
most vital questions before the people of the West today. 
Yesterday’s indifference, today’s neglect may be a nation’s 
regret tomorrow. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
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The War on Wool 


(Continued from page 16) 

also in a highly competitive business, 
they must buy and sell what is estab- 
lished as the standard of the market in 
any line of merchandise so long as this 
merchandise is acceptable to the con- 
sumer. Retail merchants and their buy- 
ing staffs are not fabric experts. In 
most instances they endeavor to learn 
the fiber content of the materials which 
they purchase by the yard or in manu- 
factured products. But where woolens 
are concerned, they find this almost im- 
possible because there is no adequate 
legislation requiring the proper dis- 
closure to the consuming public of the 
fiber content of so-called wool prod- 
ucts. 

Legislation to achieve this purpose 
is now pending in Congress and its en- 
actment into law will constitute one 
of the most important forward steps in 
the proper protection of wool against 
undisclosed substitutes and the misuse 
of the word “‘wool” and of terms con- 
noting wool in the sale of fabrics con- 
taining little and, in many cases, no 
wool at all. 

Today it is the common practice to 
describe all materials made of substi- 
tute fibers or of mixtures of wool and 
substitute fibers in terminologies based 
entirely on the traditional values pos- 
sessed by wool, which were introduced 
into the English language only to 
describe wool and wool products. They 
are used in advertisements and fashion 
and trade magazines and by retail 
stores, by word-of-mouth on the part of 
salesmen, in the trade, and to consum- 
ets. They have become so prevalent 
in describing appearances rather than 
content that they are beginning to be 
accepted by the public as generic terms 
which describe textures or finishes, 
tather than basic fiber content. 


The Fabulous Qualities of Wool 


The wool grower may well ask what 
the remedy is for this situation which 
is steadily diminishing his market. 

Before suggesting remedies, it is well 
to consider the assets which are the 
exclusive properties of wool. The wool 
grower today produces a product which 
is an essential to the health and com- 
fort of 90 per cent of the people of this 








OST of the men who publish suc- 

cessful farm papers have to be 
pretty level-headed observers of farm- 
ing and all the things which affect it. 
When one of these publishers, W. J. 
Allen, of the Dakota Farmer, took a 
look at the railroad situation, he asked 
himself this question: 


“Why get all hot and bothered about 
the railroads? The trains are running, 
pretty well on time; passengers are 
being handled safely, in far more com- 
fort and at lower fares than formerly; 
freight is being handled more rapidly 
over long distances than ever before; 
... the public seems to be getting right 
well served—why stew?” 


Having asked this question, Mr. Allen 
answered it. And here’s what he said: 


“Because the hard fact is that the com- 
bination of circumstances and condi- 
tions has made a great many of the 
roads lose money; they can’t continue 
that forever and also continue to oper- 
ate properly; and the roads are abso- 
lutely essential to the Dakotas. Their 
welfare is of vital interest to Dakotans. 
Is it necessary to prove that? ... Not 














to anyone who has a real conception of 
the tonnage that must be moved into 
and out of Dakota, if people are to 
stay here and thrive, and which must 


move by rail.” 


You can substitute any other farm sec- 
tion for the Dakotas, and these same 
statements will apply. American farm- 
ers need the railroads—and the rail- 
roads need the farmers’ friendship and 
support. 


FOR $90 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the 
United States—east coast, west 
coast, border to border — go 
by one route, return by another 
—liberal stopovers—for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in 
Pullmans (plus $45 for one or 
two passengers in a lower berth). 












NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
See your local ticket agent 
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Where the Sheepmen Stay 


The Healy Hotel 


Opposite Union Station 


Ogden, Utah 


DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 














North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 

















country for seven or eight months of 
the year, from the day they are born 
until they die. No other fiber posses- 
ses the thermostatic properties of wool 
—its resistance to heat, to cold, and to 
dampness; its wearing qualities and its 
practical, wrinkle-resistant properties. 

Think of the protection wool affords 
growing children. Pediatricians, de- 
partments of health for city, county 
and state; schools; colleges and normal 
schools training home economics teach- 
ers; parents and teacher organizations 
—all are interested in child health prob- 
lems. How many of the common colds, 
and serious respiratory troubles of 
children which affect them permanently 
in after-life, are due to inadequate 
clothing in winter? And this applies 
to mature people as well. 

Wool is not only an essential to the 
health and comfort of people living in 
a climate such as is prevalent through- 
out the greater part of the United 
States. It combines with its basic 
properties the added assets of style 
appeal and romantic tradition. Wool 
growers, therefore, have primarily, the 
perfect set-up; the rarely achieved 
dream of all producers and merchants 
—a product that is, first of all, a ne- 
cessity and which also establishes fash- 
ions and styles. 

Some products achieve popularity on 

















Leong Distance Hits the Mark! 


When you want to reach someone in 
another town, telephone. It’s personal, 
direct and the only way you can get 
In 3 minutes you 
ean exchange several hundred words. 


a spoken reply. 


Ask the operator for rates to any towns 
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the basis of fashion alone. But this js 
an ephemeral popularity because fash. 
ions and styles change, and with them, 
public demand. Utility is a far mor 
stable value in selling. But necessity, 
utility and style combined are an yp. 
beatable combination. No other fiber, 
man-made or produced by nature, pos. 
sesses these qualities, in any like de. 
gree. Why, the very grease that js 
washed out of wool in scouring be. 
comes lanolin, the base for practically 
all of the beauty creams and soaps used 
by the billion-dollar beauty industry 
of this country. One soap company js 
spending a fortune these days on the 
radio, advertising a soap containing the 
“marvelous” and “mysterious” ingredi- 
ent lanolin, which keeps ladies’ skin 
fresh, youthful and beautiful. But never 
a word about the sheep that produced 
it. 


Why Wool Is Losing Its Markets 

Why, then, is this superior product 
being replaced by another product 
which is not its equal, but is merely 
cheaper; and how is the lost market 
to be regained and future markets ex- 
panded? 


Wool has lost a very large part of 
its market because fabrics made en- 
tirely or very largely of lower cost 
substitute fibers have been exploited on 
the reputation established by wool. In 
the majority of instances the public 
has bought these products believing 
that they were, in effect, wool. Some of 
this misunderstanding has been due 
to deliberate deception; some of it has 
been the result of carelessness and ig- 
norance. 


In sum total, it is due to three fac- 
tors: First, there is no adequate law 
requiring fiber content labeling which 
will correctly inform the consuming 
public regarding the fiber contents of 
products sold to them as being made of 
wool; second, there has been an utter 
lack of vigilance in protecting the in- 
tegrity of wool and the terminology 
which describes wool, from misuse by 
producers and sellers of the adulter- 
ated and imitative materials; and 
third, wool growers have failed to rea 
lize that producers of raw materials 
which establish the intrinsic values of 
finished products must merchandise 
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these raw materials to the consuming 
public and must educate the public to 
demand them in the finished products 
which they buy. 

The bid for the consumer’s dollar is 
a relentless one which is constantly 
creating new desires and wants. New 
generations of customers are coming in- 
to the market every year. The pre- 
dominant standards of protection, ser- 
vice and style in any consumer product 
must, naturally, be accepted by con- 
sumers. If intrinsic qualities are in- 
ferior to those which existed previous- 
ly, they are finally accepted if they 
constitute the prevalent, generally ac- 
cepted standards. The original basis of 
comparison is at first gradually ob- 
scured and then finally disappears. The 
sub-standard becomes the norm of 
service and wear, and the one time 
normal, high standards become the ex- 
ceptional and unusual. 

But these changes are accompanied 
at first by vigorous protests from the 
consumer. If these protests are well 
directed and sufficiently sustained, 
they correct the situation. If they are 
undirected and sporadic, the agitation 
dies down and the replacement prod- 
uct gradually forces the original out of 
existence, and establishes itself as the 
standard of consumer acceptance. 


Consumers Are Actively Protesting 


We are in the midst of such a pro- 
test at this time—a consumers’ protest 
—which extends to a wide variety of 
different products, but which is most 
intensely centered on fabrics. This is 
because all consumers come intimately 
into contact with materials as cloth- 
ing, bed coverings, upholstery and in 
an almost infinite number of other 
forms closely associated with their daily 
lives. 

This protest extends across the land 
in the form of organized consumers’ 
groups, women’s clubs, and auxiliaries 
of farm and other fraternal organiza- 
tions. It has the support of numerous 
manufacturers. It is encouraged by 
consumer publications. It is a concern 
of the government itself. The Federal 
Trade Commission is a militant body, 
active in correcting abuses by producers 
and merchants against the public in- 
a, oe. 


Home economics organizations reach- 
ing into every hamlet in the country 
are eager for information which will 
enable them to buy intelligently. Re- 
tail merchants are anxious to raise 
standards of merchandise in quality and 
practical values. This anxiety is dic- 
tated by a natural pride in their repu- 
tations, and for the equally important 
economic reason that the deterioration 
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in the quality of consumer goods is 
reflected in the reduction of their dol- 
lar sales value. But in order for the 
manufacturer to produce, the merchant 
to sell, and the consumer to demand, 
fixed standards of quality and service 
in merchandise, it is necessary for them 
to be informed as to what constitutes 
these standards. 














LIVESTOCK 


and 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


It would not be entirely correct to say that the nation's prosperity depends 
on the successful conduct of the packing industry, but... 


If the farmer couldn't sell his livestock he wouldn't raise any. And if hel 
didn't raise livestock, grass and grain and forage crops would have little 
value. And, if nature's largest crops weren't profitable, 40% of the 
nation's population would have no buying power. And, if the farmers 
couldn't buy a fair share of the goods produced in city factories, millions 
of city people would be without jobs. And, if people didn't have jobs, 
they couldn't buy meat. And if they didn't buy meat, packers couldn't 
provide a daily cash market for livestock. And if packers couldn't buy 
livestock . . . there we start going right around the circle again. 


There is neither a beginning nor an end to the economic circle. Every 
segment is equally important; any one is a base without which the whole 
circle would collapse. 


Sixty thousand Armour and Company workers and a hundred thousand 
investors of savings provide facilities and service essential to the handling 
of livestock and meat and consequently important to the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation. 


We are an integral part of the American system which has given this 
country benefits and advantages not equalled anywhere else in the world. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 
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SNARES FOR COYOTES, WOLVES 


Expert Trappers use Kleflock Steel Animal 
Snares for catching Coyotes, Wolves, and 
Bear. No. 1—Fox, Lynx, 45c each, $3.75 dozen. 
No. 2—Coyote, Badger, Beaver, 50c each, $4.00 
dozen. No. 3—Wolves, Cougar, small Bear, 
65c each, $5.00 dozen. No. 4—large Black 
and Grizzly Bear, 5/32 inch Cable, 11 feet 
long, $1.25 each. Setting instructions Free 
with first order. We pay the postage. 

ee LOCK SNARE CO. 
Dept. Hibbing, Minn. 











‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1989 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 

G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 

large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etce., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 

ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


427 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 














ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


58 REGENT ST 
PHONE WAS. 2475 








Paragon Printing Co. 
* | PRINTERS 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 
and Commercial Job Work 
Ruling - Engraving - Binding 
Dial 3-5897 


3-5898 Salt Lake City, Utah 


122-124 W. on Second So. 














For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Survey Field For Wool 


Wool growers intent on protecting 
their product, an essential agricultural 
product of tremendous value in time of 
peace and war, should, as a first task, 
survey the entire field and discover 
explicitly the manner and means being 
used to displace their product. * * * 


Wool growers should, without delay, 
establish a Wool Vigilance Committee, 
or a committee bearing some less mili- 
tant title, which would cooperate with 
manufacturers, retail merchants, grow- 
ers and agencies of the government 
such as the Federal Trade Commission, 
in prosecuting misuse of the name 
“wool” and terminologies indicating 
wool content. One phase of this work 
should include the preparation of a 
glossary of terms, and some agreement 
should be arrived at with the aid of 
the Federal Trade Commission, regard- 
ing the manner in which terms tradi- 
tionally used to describe wool products, 
may be employed to advertise and sell 
fabrics containing only percentages of 
wou. * * © 


Wool Mixture Fabrics Not Perfect 


From a practical service standpoint 
fabrics containing combinations of wool 
and rayon, as they are being made to- 
day, are far from perfect. Manufac- 
turers will tell you that there remain 
many technical difficulties to be solved 
before these materials are free from 
unpredictable defects. Retail mer- 
chants, harassed by returns and claims, 
will tell you the same story. But their 
complaints will not be as eloquent as 
those which one will hear from dry- 
cleaners and dyers. 


For example, the American Institute 
of Laundering, in its Service Bulletin 


No. 69, issued recently, expresses the « 


hope that complaints may decrease be- 
cause of manufacturers’ efforts to- 
ward standardization of the product 
but it declares that at the present time 
these (spun rayon) fabrics are so un- 
reliable that: “because of this unrelia- 
bility of spun rayon garments * * * we 
urge laundries to accept such garments 
for reconditioning only on the respon- 
sibility of the customer.” * * * 


The National Wool Growe, 


Will To Go Ahead Great Need 


There are as many avenues for ex. 
ploiting wool as there are avenues of 
commerce. The purpose of my talk js 
not to outline any plan of definite ae. 
tion. It is to urge action and the form. 
ulation of a plan. What is needed now 
is the will and the funds to go ahead, 
The forces which will gladly enlist ip 
the campaign are organized already, 
They are manufacturers who use wool 
and want to protect the integrity of 
wool and its intrinsic values in quali- 
ties and dollar value; the merchants 
who sell wool, because it is a princi- 
pal item of merchandise to them, a 
source of customer satisfaction and an 
important part of their revenue; the 
consumers, because they want and need 
wool. In considering consumers, think, 
just briefly, of the powerful allies you 
have in the auxiliaries of your own and 
other farm organizations alone, if they 
are enlisted in such a campaign. 


Consumers are using less wool today 
chiefly because they are not getting 
wool when they think they are buying 
it. They are confused and baffled when 
they seek information, because fabrics 
are not properly labeled. Wool grow- 
ers alone can provide the energizing 
force to remedy this situation. Wool 
is their product, and it is their future 
which is at stake. They have no great 
obstacles to overcome, except the ob- 
stacle of inertia. But this inertia must 
be overcome before it is too late, and 
wool, supreme comforter of man since 
the dawn of recorded time, has become 
a secondary fiber trailing humbly in 
the wake of its inferior imitator—its 
market value determined by the lower 
cost substitute. 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

Sampson’s Range and Pasture 

Management $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 

Plants 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture. 4.50 
Hults & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................ 2.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.—.............. 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 

FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 11) 


OREGON 


Comparatively warm, dry weather 
prevailed, which was none too favorable 
for livestock and range interests. The 
lower ranges are generally poor, but 
there is still some feed at higher eleva- 
tions. Many watering places are dry, 
but livestock have held up in fairly good 
condition in most sections. 


WASHINGTON 


Moderate to abnormally warm tem- 
peratures prevailed, being mostly very 
favorable for meadows, pastures, and 
forage crops having water. Light to 
moderate scattered showers occurred at 
times, but most of the state has needed 
more rain. Cloudy weather with a little 
more rain than elsewhere improved pas- 
turage over western counties. Livestock 
generally are doing fairly well. 


Dallesport, Klickitat County 


August was a very dry. month, but 
conditions are comparable to the last 
three years. There is a good growth of 
dry feed (August 29) for winter use; 
we do not have any public domain for 
wintering our sheep. 

Fat lambs have been contracted at 
$7.75 to $8.25 per hundred at the load- 
ing point; mixed, whitefaced ewe and 
wether lambs at $8 to $8.50 per hun- 
dred at the loading point; whitefaced 
feeder lambs at 7 cents, and crossbred 
whitefaced ewe lambs 8% to 9 cents. 
Iam not sure as to the number of ewe 
lambs that will be retained this fall for 
breeding, but it will probably be the 
same as last year’s. 

About 40 per cent of the 1940 wool 
clip has been sold, less of it being hand- 
led on consignment than in the previ- 
ous year. 

I think about 80 per cent of the 
sheepmen of this section will record 
1940 as a better year from a financial 
point of view than 1939. 

Charles H. Brune 


IDAHO 


Comparatively warm weather occur- 
ted, promoting favorable vegetation 


growth where irrigation water or soil 
moisture was sufficient. But the month 
was quite dry, the only rains of benefit 
being a few light showers over the far 
northern portion early in the month, 
and over southeastern counties during 
the last week. Pasturage and ranges 
are dry and poor as a rule, except 
where watered, though with the move- 
ment of livestock to favored localities 
most animals have held up in good 
flesh. 


MONTANA 


Abnormally warm, dry weather pre- 
vailed, though occasional showers over 
different parts of the state kept the 
forage from suffering seriously, after a 
wet July. Most of the recent showers 
occurred over southern counties. Rains 
of copious proportions are needed 
everywhere, however, to put the range 
and watering places in proper shape 
for the autumn and winter. There is 
plenty of feed for the present, and live- 
stock are mostly in good to excellent 
condition. 


WYOMING 


The weather during the greater part 
of the month was abnormally warm, 
dry and windy, only the last week being 
refreshingly cool, with scattered show- 
ers. The showers, however, were large- 
ly confined to the southeastern, central, 
and far western counties. Range feed 
is still short everywhere, and is also 
brittle, for the want of rain, though 
improvement is expected locally from 
recent showers. Livestock are mostly 
in fairly good flesh, only a few being 
poor. 


Little Bear, Laramie County 

The first two weeks of August were 
very dry; the last two we had some 
moisture. There seems to be more 
grass in this section this August than 
last, and some green grass has started 
up here lately (August 28). There will 
be fair to good feed on the privately 
owned grazing land this fall and winter. 

Recently I heard of a sale of 8000 
head of whitefaced feeder wether lambs 
at 8 cents, but have not had a verifica- 
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| DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
ON WORMS 2 


a 
LIVESTOCK “Y@*) 





WORM CAPSULES 


A dependable product for ridding sheep 
and goats of stomach worms, swine of 
large roundworms, dogs and foxes of 
hookworms and large roundworms. 
Nema Worm Capsules are easy to give 
and low in cost. A famous Parke-Davis 
product—millions are used annually. 


FREE! NEw WORM BOOKLET 


Write for illustrated, instructive new booklet No. 650 
on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk} N-18-I 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 








One Dipping 





Kills alf 
TICKS 


COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and exclusive 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more 
Profitable! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 
Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $20.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.25 at your dealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, lil. 








Enough sel coo PE R’S 

nnually 

mate Dipping 
Sheep POWDER 
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tion of the report. We will probably 
keep about the same number of ewe 
lambs for breeding as we did last year. 

The majority of the wool of this dis- 
trict has been sold. I think the propor- 
tion of the clip shipped on consignment 
to eastern houses or western auctions is 
just about the same as it was last year. 

Most sheepmen should do a little 
better financially this year due to some- 
what higher prices for wool. 

Nimmo Livestock Co. 


Evanston, Uinta County 


On account of too hot weather and 
lack of water most of the range has 
burned up. We have had much drier 
weather and fewer storms than for 
many years past, and prospects for feed 
on the fall and winter ranges, both pub- 
lic domain and privately owned lands, 
are very poor (August 30). 

From $7.40 to $8 a hundred is the 
range in contract prices for mixed lots 
of whitefaced ewe and wether lambs; 
from $7.35 to $7.50 per hundred for 
whitefaced feeder wether lambs. Not 
so many ewe lambs will be retained 
this year as last. 

About 90 per cent of the wool in this 
section has been sold. 

If sheepmen attend to business and 
don’t get panicky, the financial condi- 
tion of all of them will be improved this 
year. 

Tom Painter 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures were near or somewhat 
above normal most of the month, while 
occasional showers brought needful 
moisture to most parts of the state. As 
a result meadows and pastures have 
done pretty well, and livestock have 
held up in good shape; only a few ani- 
mals are reported poor. 


Grenville, Day County 


Feed conditions are very favorable in 
northeastern South Dakota. Since the 
middle of August we have had some 
very good rains, 7 to 10 inches the last 
two weeks of the month. It has been 
the wettest August since 1926. 

Grazing conditions are very much 
improved on both public domain and 
privately owned lands. Haying and 


threshing have been delayed somewhat 
by the rains and some damage to the 
grains has also been reported. In the 
two previous years, range feed has been 
drying up at this time (August 31), but 
this year it is different; hay and other 
roughage are going to be plentiful, if 
not in surplus amounts. 

Some inquiry for feeder lambs has 
been made and 8% cents offered for 
mixed lots. There will not be many 
feeder lambs in this section this year. 
A broad demand for breeding ewes has 
developed lately, and several thousand 
head have been shipped in from west- 
ern range territory. Some increase in 
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farm flocks is noted, yearling ewes. 
either fine or crossbred, costing the 
farmer $9.50 per head; full-mouthed 
ewes, $5.50; and ewes with their lamb; 
(pairs) $10.50. 

Most of the wool in this section has 
been sold to local dealers, largely at 30 
cents. Very little wool was pooled this 
year, due to too wide a spread between 
the advance the pool paid and the price 
the dealer offered, and when the drop 
in prices came along during shearing J 
time, some growers got cold feet and 
sold their wool for a song, some as low 
as 20 cents. 

If wool prices stay up for a few 
years, growers will be able to get out 
of the red, which is very desirable. The 
financial condition of the sheepmen of 
this section has improved very much on 
account of better prices for wool and 
lambs and lower costs of feed. 

H. Raedsch 


Fairpoint, Meade County 


August weather was about normal 
here in Meade County. However, sum 
mer ranges continued to dry up in most 
of the county. There is an abundance 
of weeds and fair gress, so fall gains are 
assured (September 1). 

We have no public domain here; the 
counties own a large per cent of the 
range through tax deeds. We lease at 
4 to 6 cents per acre. 

Early wether lambs are being bought’ 
at 7%4 to 73% cents, and a few ewe 
lambs at 8 cents. We expect slightly 
higher prices for May lambs. A few 
top yearling ewes have been sold at 
$8.50 a head, and southwestern ewes 
are being delivered at $7.50 a head. No 
old ewes are moving yet. 

Considering fair supply of grass and 
water and an abundance of hay and 
other roughage, I expect a large pro 
portion of ewe lambs will be held for 
breeding. 

Practically all of the wool in this 
section was sold last week from 4 
local warehouse at 29 to 31 cents. Very 
little wool has been shipped on consign 
ment from here. 

The financial condition of the sheep- 
men is good here in general, and should 
improve during 1940, on account of bet- 
ter feed and prices. 

Willard H. Warren 








